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The East is East and the West is West, and it's a far cry from the Colonial to the Oriental, yet this breakfast-room, at Locust Valley, shows a successful mingling of 
the two, an achievement in restraint. Its lines are Colonial, the decorations Chinese and Japanese. The walls and woodwork are tinted a faint green, and the rug is 


bluish green with maroon figures On the consol is kept a little green Japanese bird 
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H IS name was Jimsy, and he took it for granted that you 
liked him. That made things difficult from the very 
start—that and the fact that he had arrived in the village two 
days before Christmas strung to such a holiday pitch of expecta- 
tion that if you were a respectable, bewhiskered first citizen like 
Jimsy’s host, you felt the cut-and-dried dignity of a season which 
unflinching thrift had taught you to pare of all its glittering non- 
essentials, threatened by his bubbling air of faith in something 
wonderful to happen. 

He had arrived at twilight just as the first citizen was about to 
read his evening paper, and he had made a great deal of noise, 
yelling back at old Austin White, whose sleigh had conveyed him 
from the station to the house, a “S’long, uncle!” pregnant with 
the friendliness of a conversational ride. Now, as he stood in 
the center of the prim, old-fashioned room, a thin, eager young- 
ster not too warmly clad for the bite of New England wind, 
\bner Sawyer felt, with a sense of shock, that Judith’s Christmas 
protegé, in some ridiculous manner, detracted from the respect- 
ability of the room. He was an inharmonious note in its staid 
preciseness. Moreover, it was evident from the frank friendliness 
of his dark, gray eyes that he was perniciously of that type who 
frolic through a frosty, first-citizen aura of formality and give 
and accept friendship as a matter of course. 

“What—what is your name?” asked the first citizen, peering 
over his spectacles. 

‘Jimsy,” said the boy.” “An’ Specks—he’s me chum; he goes to 
Mister Middleton's, next door.” 

The first citizen cleared his throat and summoned Judith. 

She came in a spotless apron no whiter than her hair. She was 
spare—Aunt Judith Sawyer—spare and patient as the wife of a 
provident man may well be who sees no need for servants. 
Jimsy glanced up into her sweet, tired face, and his eager eyes 
claimed her with a smile. Then, because Jimsy’s experience with 
clean aprons and trimly parted hair was negligible almost to the 
point of non-existence, it became instantly imperative that he 
should polish the toe of one worn shoe with the sole of the other 
and study the result and Aunt Judith with a furtive interest. 

“Judith,” said the first citizen, “Mr. —er—ah—Mr. Jimsy has 


arrived.” 
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Jimsy snickered. “Naw, naw, nix!” he said. “Jimsy’s the 


handle. I'ma stray, 1am. Hain't got no folks. Mom Dorgan 
says ve have to have folks to have a bunch-name. I'm the 
Christmas kid.” 

“And where are your things?” asked Aunt Judith, gently. 

Jimsy’s thin, little face reddened. 

“Hain't only got one rig,” he mumbled; “an’ that warn’t fitten 
to wear. Mom Dorgan borried these duds fur me. She—she’s 
awful good that way when she’s sober.” 

Quite unconscious of the scandalized flutter in this quiet room, 
whose oval portraits of ancestral Sawyers might well have tum- 
bled down at the notion of anyone being anything but sober, the 
boy moved closer to the fire, as if the ride had chilled him. 

“Gee!” he said, with a long, quivering breath,” ain't that a fire, 
now!’ and, because his keen, young eyes could not somehow be 
evaded, Abner Sawyer accepted the responsibility of the reply, 
and said hastily that it was. Then, feeling his dignity imperilled 
in the presence of Judith—though why he could not for the life 
of him explain—he moved forward a chair for the Christmas 
guest, and returned to his paper. 

Aunt Judith went back to a region of tinkling china and hum- 
ming kettle. The room became quiet enough for anyone to read 

but the first citizen somehow could not read. He was ridicu 
lously conscious of that tense, little figure by the fire, with the dis- 
turbingly friendly eyes. How on earth could a boy be noisy who 
was absolutely quiet? Yet his very presence seemed to clamor 
the clamor of an inherent sociability repressed with difficulty. 

Jimsy glanced at the checkerboard window, beyond which 
snowy hills lav beneath a sunset after-glow. 

“Gee whiz!” he burst forth,’ Ain't the snow white!” 

The first citizen jumped—much as one may jump when he has 
waited in nerve-racking suspense for a pistol shot. The boy had 
done exactly what he had expected him to do—broken that sacred, 
ante-prandial hour with the Lindon News which Judith had not 
broken this twenty years. 

“Snow,” he said, discouragingly—for all he had determined to 
ignore the remark 
—‘snow is always : 
white.” 
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tma finished Mr. Sawyer, slightly discon 
ert ly lj ittentive stare. “Christmas 1s 
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burst forth, contritely, “I'm 


awful sorry. Spoiled yer shine, didn't I? 
\n’ it Was a beaut, too!” 

\bner Sawver rose, but even as he did so 
it seemed as if his world of law and order 
rocked in about his feet. He 
going out to supper—and he had not read a 


gle line in the Lindon Evening News! 


chaos was 
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| 
at supper that the terrible realization came to Abner 
Sawyer that Jimsy liked everything and everyone rather too well. 


It was 


He liked the ham and he liked the biscuits; he accepted alarming 
quantities of marmalade with utter confidence in his digestion ; 
his round eyes swept every nook of the prim, old room, and mar- 
veled. Thanks to something in Aunt Judith’s eyes, furtively con- 
cessional to boyhood, Jimsy had misled what little constraint and 
shyness he had had at first. His at-homeness might be gauged 
at a glance by the way he gazed at the biscuits. 

“Dear me,” said Aunt Judith, glanc- 
ing from Jimsy to the biscuits to see 
which most threatened the other, “! 

[ scarcely think—I hardly know 
—_—— \bner ?” 


|: “James,” decided Mr. Sawyer, with 
| i h forbidding dignity, “you may have 
O55 SS mp mies just one more biscuit!” 

| ; ea | And Aunt Judith nodded- 


“Just as you say, my dear!” as she 
had been nodding effectively for thirty 
years. 

Jimsy’s eyes were grateful, 
- and it came over the first citizen with 
wa sickening conviction that Jimsy, mis- 
interpreting again, had regarded the 
biscuit as an overture, instead of a 


very 


Ridiculous, indeed, 
\ to have thrown about your neck the 
\ unwelcome chain of a boy’s regard, 
and then, unintentionally, to cement 
2) that chain—by a biscuit! Abner Saw 
. yer departed hastily for his lamp, his 
fire and his paper. 
followed Aunt Judith to the kitchen, and 
here, in the shining quiet of an old-fashioned 
kitchen, whose spotless rows of pans and its 
rocker by the window, reflected nothing of first 
citizenship, the memory-making mystery of child 
and woman, in a homely setting, drew taut a 
chord of sympathy. Out of the hum of the kettle 
and the fire shadows of the grate 


power. 


Jimsy 


“Say it came—out 
of the winter wind that rattled the checker-paned 
that eternal something that 


women to understand. 


bust yer face 


windows is only 
Jimsy did not know why Aunt 
Judith smiled, or why the smile made his throat hurt a little. He 


only knew by her eyes that she liked him, and that was enough. 


given té 


“Aunt Judith,” he blurted, “Lemme, aw, lemme wipe yer 
dishes.” 

But Aunt Judith, with the wisdom of women, knew that the 
best-behaved china is perversely given to leaping without warn- 
ing out of the hands of any boy, to his utter consternation, and 
she patted him on the back. 

‘Bless 


them myself in no time.” 


vour heart, Jimsy,” she said, “there are so few I can do 


Jimsy!—not James! Jimsy felt that he must do something 
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for Aunt Judith Sawyer or his throat would burst. So, finding 
one leg at liberty, he secthodly kicked the leg of the stove and 
hurt his toe, even as his eyes fell upon a depleted stock of kind- 
lings in the wood-box. 

“Well, then,” he burst out in a glow good-will, “lemme— 
lemme take Uncle Ab’s job to-night, an’ get the wood.” 

Aunt Judith’s horrified glance made him redden un- 
comfortably. 


> 


of 





making the best of things, he reached for his cap. 
said, casually, 


verbal shocks. 
eye upon the clock. 



















“Well,” he 
look the burg over.” 

Jimsy’s conversation seemed to bristle with 
Judith Mr. stern 


“guess I'll go out an’ 
how 
Aunt 


It was queer 


gasped. Sawyer fixed 


“It is eight o'clock,” he said, in 


zled comprehension a midnight tone of voice,” 


what seemed to Jimsy’s puz- 
you 
will go to bed.” 





‘Jimsy,” she whispered hurriedly, ““\you—you must 1 Dumbfounded, Jimsy followed Aunt Judith up to 
never—never call Mr. Sawyer— al bed. Here, in a great, old-fash- 
Uncle Ab. Nobody does—” , \ ioned bedroom, he forgot every- 
“But,” mumbled the boy, “ve—ve ; y Fs . thing, in an eager contemplation of 
said folks call ye Aunt Ju- fi .\ IY a whirling, feathery back- 
dith, an’ an’—” \ | v ground to his window. 
“It—it’s different,” fal- Bal hs Nip Ts “Aunt Judith,” he called, 
tered Aunt Judith. “I— || excitedly, “it’s  snowin’! 
I’m nobody in particular, y Gee! that's Christmasy, 
and I—I always get the ain't it? I don’t mind the 
wood myself.” She opened snow at all, s’‘long’s I got a 
the door and pointed to a bed cinched.” His eager 
wood-pile glimmering out face fell. “Wisht Stump 
of the darkness, with a rim \ had a bed,” he finished, 
of snow. “The kindlings _ , {| wistfully. 
are split and piled in the I “Stump ?” 
shed. And, hurry, child. ) li, , “I jus’ called him Stump, 
The wind’s sharp.” ‘ly ' rity I Aunt Judith, ° cause he 
Jimsy set forth with a didn’t have no tail.”’ Aunt 
4 noisy whistle. Then pres- — ar Judith’s eyes were sympa- 
ently he appeared with an 7 thetic. 
armful of kindlings, his “James,” decided Mr. Sawyer with forbidding dignity, “you may have just one more But an embarrassing 
. eyes shining. Holding the biscuit” difficulty arose about Jim- 
door ajar, he coaxed into sy’s bed attire which drove 


the warmth of Aunt Judith’s kitchen a shivering dog, little and 
lame and thin. 

“Aunt Judith,” he shrilled, dropping his kindlings into the box 
with a clatter, “Look! He was out there under 
the wood-pile, shiverin’, an’ he won't go away. 
He’s a stray, too, like | was afore Mom Dorgan 
give me a bed with her kids.” He patted the 
dog's head. watch him duck, poor mut! 
a F That’s ‘cause he’s been walloped so much. Aunt 
Judith,” he blurted, his eyes ablaze with pleading, 
“can’t ye maybe jus’ let him sleep behind the 


“Gee, 





stove? I—I feel awful sorry fur him.” 
“No—no—no!” said Aunt Judith, in distress, 
“I can't—I can’t, indeed. Mr. Sawyer—” 


“James!” 

Aunt Judith and Jimsy jumped. The first citizen stood in the 
doorway, the Lindon Evening News in his hand—still unread. 
Nor could he have explained why save that a boy’s absence may, 
queerly enough, be as clamorous as his presence. With the bis- 
cuit still upon his mind, Abner Sawyer felt impelled to discipline. 

“Put the dog out!” 





limsy stood his ground. He was used to that. And Abner 
Sawyer wondered, with a feeling of intense annoyance, what 
there was about this ragged, noisy child that injected drama into 


incident. There was a tenseness in the silence of the trio and the 


cringing dog. 


“Aw! hav a heart!” pleaded Jimsy, finally, and there was faith 
: and optimism in his steady glance. 

Abner Sawyer cleared his throat, and looked away. “I am 

fully equipped with the organ you mention,” he said, drily. “Put 


the dog out. 

“Timsy reluctantly obeyed, and, as the door closed upon the 
face, sharpened by disappointment, 
and boyish. Then, bent upon 


shivering waif, 
suddenly 


Jimsy’s 


seemed thinner less 
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Stump for a time from his mind. It was solved by a night-shirt 
of first-citizen primness which trailed upon the carpet and made 
him snigger self-consciously behind his hand until he heard 
Aunt Judith’s step again beyond the door, when he vaulted into 
bed, shivering luxuriously in the chillness of unaccustomed linen. 
And then Aunt Judith blew out the lamp and tucked him in with 
hands so tremulous and gentle that his throat troubled him again, 
and he lay very still until, meeting her eyes, he suddenly buried 
his face in the pillow, with a gulp and a sob, and clung to her 
hand. Aunt Judith, shaking, caught him wildly in her arms, 
cried very hard, and kissed him good-night. Jimsy, Stump and 
Aunt Judith Sawyer knew variously the meaning of starvation. 


II] 

The house grew very still. Jimsy, awaking after a time, with 
the start of unfamiliar surroundings, heard the rattle of wind and 
snow against his window. 
the panes—then, 


A tree brushed monotonously against 
through the sounds of winter 


storm, came an 
unmistakable whimper and a howl. The boy sat up. 
Stump! Huddled, likely, against the door in an agony 
of faith. Jimsy thought of a winter night before Mom Dorgan 
had taken him in, and shivered. The howl came again. Rising, 


Jimsy opened his door on a crack, and peered cautiously through 
it. The hallway was dimly alight from a lamp, set, for safety’s 
sake, within a pewter bowl. The house of Sawyer slept. Gather- 
ing his train in his hand, Jimsy hurried through the hall and down 
the stairs to the lower floor, quite dark now save for barred 
patches of window-framing ghostly land- 

scapes. A gust of wind and snow whirled in 

as he unbarred the kitchen door—then some- ee | 


, : : bina Te 
thing with an ingratiating waggle pushed me iif fy 
gladly against his feet. Five seconds later a 2 
Jimsy and Stump were on their way upstairs. +. Or 


Excitement exacted its toll. Jimsy halted 

















t the s« turn in the upper hall, his scalp change—gifts—at Christmas. This cabinet 





eC er e | iad gone out, is for my private office at the bank.” 
e dratt from the kitchen door, Jimsy’s face fell. 
, ost his room. Whispering des “Aw, he said gently; “seems like ye'd 
. erate a tions to the wriggling dog be orta give her sumthin’ fur Christmas. She’s 
neath hi i! vent on tip-toed hunt, so awful good. . B long to the union?” 
until | ( t | yor that seemed familiar, [—I beg your pardon?” 
he he eat turned the knob. And, as he “Carpenters’ union; Jack Sweeny does.” 
push thy or Ho of light and warmth fanned out, The first citizen froze. “Carpentering with me,” he explained 
and et in his tran only a small boy could stiffly, “is a fad—not an occupation or a necessity.” 
fell ellis t ho velped with Jimsy’s glance was sympathetic. “I kin plane,’ he offered 
fri eagerly. “Honest Injun, I kin. I kin whittle, too, like ol’ 
: ye . Vinched ! Scratch. Lemme plane this 
Out en rose from a bench beside a table and “| thank you,” began Mr. Sawyer, coldly, with unfortunate 
a lam dj ling to his teet, a ridiculous figure of election of words—‘but.” His voice faltered under Jimsy’s 
apolo ist) i billowing trai nd sagging shoul shining gaze. For Jimsy, reading in the for- 
cle that M ( in his | lane and a piec« mal repudiation a vote of thanks, had seized 
ol wi a plane and set to work. 
ton im ¢ The shavings flew. The clock ticked loud 
mic . A 


ly in the quiet. Outside a winter blizzard was 
sweeping in white fury from the hills. Stump 







ata ' crouched silently in a corner, his head upon 
ce his paws. And Abner Sawyer, re- 
t tn turning to his work in helpless in 
Li | eal t decision, felt his privacy and his 
thi illo dignity forever compromised by a 
Jacl ee e this! boy and a dog. He knew that a 
we ’ €> small boy, scantily clad, ought not 
What ki : be planing furiously on the bench 
lr beside him at midnight with a so 
man se we een ciable gleam in his eye—yet 
unexpect etect vi something—a_ terrible conviction, 
an e ott t perhaps, that if he spoke at all his voice 
o on egan i would be hoarse and uncertain and his 
one—not even M1 iwyer—pre poise threatened by the paralyzing sense 
sumes t ’ nd that thresh of apology which welled strangely up 
old e broke off and frowned within him in Jimsy’s presence, tied his 
impatiently, feeling his power of tongue. The minutes ticked loudly 
aloofness threatened by somethi on and the shavings flew. 
in Jims) eager stare vhi \nd Jimsy would misinterpret 
claimed a kinsmanship of interest whatever he said in terms of senti- 
Phere n alarmin mentality—he always did. 
sugvestion Of intimacy, anyw , mn The clock struck one. ... 
a midnight scene with a taille Oo Abner Sawyer rose. 
a boy clad in your own might-shirt Under the startled eyes of all Lindon he snatched Jimsy roughly from the “James —Jimsy,” he said, and his 
and an interential person with a seat, carried him down the aisle, down the steps, and across the platform voice was hoarse and uncertain, as 
eve by the name ot Sweeny he knew it would be; “You must 
Why did a ridiculous frozen sense of guilt impede his tongue now go to bed!” 
when rebuke was imperative Why on earth had a look of re Jimsy resigned his plane, with a sigh. 
lief and understanding supplanted the puzzled friendliness of “Golly!” he laughed; “we'd catch it, wouldn’t we—me an’ 
Jimsy's supper-time stare yvou—if Aunt Judith knew!’ 
‘lames,” said the first citizen, hoarsely; “go to bed!” hen he glanced at Stump, and said nothing at all. And quite 
‘Aw,” said James, soft! make it Jims) \unt Judith did. suddenly conscience told Abner Sawyer that he could not accept 
I ain't no stiff, wit’ spinach an’ buttons, chasin’ newsies off the without giving. . . . Jimsy had helped him willingly and he 
porch had accepted—why, he could not for the life of him remember, 
limsy!” said the first citizen, faintly, and felt his world rock save that it had something to do with his throat and his poise, 
about him again. For Fate and Jimsy, it was very plain, had . . but it did entail obligation of a sort, and he was a just 
filed the word away with the biscuit man. . . Abner Sawyer did not look at Stump. He blew 
limsy's grin was radiant. Upset, Mr. Sawyer turned back to out the light 
his bench, with Jimsy at his heels In silence the two passed out and closed the door. The epi- 
Oh, Lordy, Lordy!” breathed the boy, in an ecstasy of admi sodic irregularities of the evening beginning with the Lindon 
ration Makin’ a Christmas present fur Aunt Evening News had reached unheard-of climax. 
Judith, on the sly, ain't ve Won't she jus’ open oa \ mongrel dog was asleep in the warmth of the 
her ev \n’ polishin’ the wood yverself—Gee! ~~} — SOE A sanctum ! 
Mr. Sawver cleared his throat oe _ \bner Sawyer had a strangling sense of an- 
Mrs. Sawver and I,” he sai ‘*do—not—ex - ‘ (Continued on page 402) 



























The new elephant see-saw 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR LOCATION, FURNISHING AND DECORATION 


The Children’s 


Rooms 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


IN THE SMALL HOUSE AND WHAT IT COSTS—THE EFFECT OF GOOD FURNITURE ON THE CHILD 
LoutseE SHRIMPTON 
Photographs by the Author and Helen Speer 


HEN there are children in a household, their sleeping 
quarters, next to the owner's rooms, are the important 
feature of the second-floor plan, taking precedence over rooms 
reserved for other members of a family and guests. At an early 
age, each child is, if possible, given a room to itself, easily acces- 
sible from that of parent or nurse. 
small, but good ventilation is 
secured through careful plan- 
ning. \ 


Such a room is frequently 


southwestern or 
southeastern exposure is pre- 
ferred, as giving the 
There are usually 
windows on two sides of the 
room. 


most 
sunlight. 


Occasionally a sleep- 
ing porch is an adjunct. If 
the sleeping must be 
used also as a day nursery— 


room 


not a desirable combination— 
the porch, with a high para- 
pet, serves as outdoor play- 
room or winter’ exercise 
ground for a very small child. 

Ensuring 
in the without ex- 
posure of the child to boister- 
ous breezes, 


good ventilation 


winter, 


the device of fit- 


ting windows with frames 
covered with white cotton 


cloth is beginning to be 


adopted, and this 
system of ventilation, not one 
window alone, but all the 
windows of a room, are open at night, the air is kept perfectly 
fresh, while still heaied. 


since, in 


In addition to the location of the child’s room, principles of 
hygiene govern also its structural features, decoration and fur- 
nishing. Groups of windows give abundant light and air, as 





Rounded edges in the new playroom furniture forestall accidents. 


light weight and yet serviceable 


well as a pleasing effect. A fireplace, where stories are told and 
small toes warmed before bedtime, becomes, if the cost ts not pro- 
hibitive, not only an esthetic advantage, but the best of aids to 
ventilation. Built-in wardrobes often take the place of closets, a 
large mirror on the outside of a door being set low enough for a 
child’s use. Or a temporary cupboard—merely a partition in a 
sloping roof, with hooks set 


low behind it—serves for a 


child until a full-sized ward 
robe is grown up to. A win 


dow seat is an especially de- 
sirable structural feature. It 


low enough for 


is comfort, 
and is either a box couch or, 
better yet, a seat with drawers 
beneath it to serve for storing 
clothes or toys. 

hard 
wood, are given a finish that 


Floors, commonly of 


is easily cleaned and not slip 
pery. Rugs are 
Braided 
woven of 


invariably 
washable. 
those 


rugs or 
new cre 
tonne with patterns showing 
ducks or 





dragons are often 
Woodwork in the 


most hygienic room is painted 


chosen. 


in white enamel or some pale 
color. Walls are painted in a 
Sudo ont te of flat oil tint, easily disinfected 
in case of contagious disease. 
Or the walls are painted in 
water color and a new coat is frequently applied. Parents who 
prefer a figured wall covering indulge in Mother Goose or Kate 
Greenaway wall papers, though these or any papers have the dis- 
advantage of needing frequent renewal if strictly hygienic con- 


ditions are insisted on. Fabric as a wall covering is considered 
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In this nursery the clothes tree is a real tree, and the hanging and frieze bring Nature indoors to 
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cpurite itable, t can become a possible harborer of disease 

Draperies are few possible, and very simpl Shades and 
one set of thin rtai easily laundered. usually form the win 
treatment Dotted or barred Swiss muslin, cheesecloth, un 
bleached muslin, Japanese crepe and plain or figured linens are 
among the tabri elected, the cost and effect having no ap 
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the child 








terns will be found especially suitable. 

Next to the strict cleanliness of hy- 
gienic surroundings, in the planning of the 
child’s room, comes the educational value 
of environment, beauty of form and color, 
an atmosphere charged with culture and 
zsthetic charm. The hours between bed- 
time and sleep, between awakening and 
getting up, are probably the most impres- 
sionable of the child's day. To select a 
scheme in which walls and woodwork, fur- 
niture draperies and decorations are all 





A window ledge makes a good play corner. The 
space beneath is utilized for storing clothes and toys 


considered as a harmonious whole is to make excellent use of 


Since the child loves color, full colors—not subdued tones and 


shades—are used. 


tions, the 


Oriental combina- 
beautiful and  high-keyed 
greets, blues and red of Chinese pottery 
and costume taken as 
guide, or the primitive coloring found in 
old North German interiors and in Swed- 


are, perhaps, 


ish handicraft, is used as a suggestion. 
Actual bits of fabric, paper and wood 
may help in realizing a color scheme, 
effects being tried on in the room itself. 
[his is a good method to follow, as dif- 
ferences of aspect and lighting make in 
two color 
scheme appear vastly different. 
In providing 


locations the same 


furniture for a 
child’s room there are at least two 
Ways open. One is to make use of 
pieces of furniture usually to be 
found in attic or storeroom, har- 
monizing them with paint or stain; 
the other, to buy one of the newly 
designed child’s suites of furniture 
If there 
are time and taste at hand sufficient 
to procure good results, the for- 
mer method is one advisable to fol- 
low, for a full-sized set of furni- 


to be found in the shops. 


lananese towelling framiu the windows, with a narrow val 
ih | retin een, Cl thre Ani mMiat rial 1s used for 
resser cove ind pet or summer coverings upon chairs. — the best of opportunities. 
if over curtains are desired intzes in gay flower and bird pat 
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A Mother Goose playroom, with miniature wicker furniture. The house screen is remarkably attractive. Wicker 


window screens shut out the glare of direct sunlight 
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ture can be bought later for the big 
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boy or girl. The other way, to buy a small set, has the advantage 
of assuring furniture fitted to its owners, adding to the comfort 
and happiness of small persons who feel lost among the large 
pieces suited to grown-ups. \ third way is sometimes followed 
by the lover of the antique, who picks up small chairs, stands 
and dressers, perhaps designed for small children of a hundred 
years ago, at an antique shop, or making occasional visits to the 
second-hand shops abhorred by the conventional, finds treasures 




















If sleeping-room and nursery must be combined, a connecting porch with high parapet is a 


desirable feature 


of mahogany or cherry, small enough for a 
child’s use, that, done over and disinfected, 
prove pretty and appropriate. Country attics and 
barns are another good source of supply,and the 
quaint types of cottage and farmhouse furni- 
ture, the small chairs, tables and dressers found 
in country places make an admirable setting for 
the quaint type of child. 

The cost of furnishing a child’s room, of 
course, varies greatly. Furniture may often be 
purchased at a factory or at a retail shop con- 
nected with it, or at sales in a large city, at quite 
reasonable prices. A newly designed set, on the 
other hand, of mahogany or Circassian walnut, 
may be as costly as is large furniture of the 
same grade. For draperies or curtain ma- 
terials the cost also may vary greatly. The 
English linens in white, with flowers and birds 
in gay colors, cost about a dollar and a half a 
yard, and can be had also in gray-blue and 
other colors, with figures in white. An 1mita- 
tion in quaint, flowered pattern costs sixty-five 
cents the yard. An attractive, yellow madras 
costs a dollar and a quarter a yard. Small bird 
patterns—since children are fond of figured de- 
signs it is as well to give them the preference—in the newly re- 
vived chintzes printed from old blocks, cost about one dollar and 
fifty per yard. Japanese crepe is to be had at reasonable prices 
at Oriental shops, and Japanese towelling, making a pretty side 
curtain and valance for a group of windows, can be found at any 
department store at ten cents a vard. Scrim is always a pretts 
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The joy of this playroom arrangement is the house-like alcove. 














curtain material in an inexpensive scheme, as is dotted Swiss 
Cheesecloth is astonishingly pretty, and may be stenciled in some 
simple repeat pattern. 

If a drapery is desired for a closet doorway or as wind shielt 
at the foot of a crib, a home-made piece of embroidery in a bold 
appliqué is much enjoyed by children, and is not difficult to make 
A wind shield of unbleached muslin was recently made for 
small boy, its design of a castle, with primitively drawn bushes 
and winding road, adapted from a tapestry design b 
Harvey Ellis. The castle is an appliqued piece o 
silesia, whose stone gray came the nearest to casth 
color of any of the scraps of material in a piece-bag that 
furnished the color scheme, while bits of emerald an 
grav-green silk made the trees and bushes. The distant 
hills were bits of purple and deep-bWlue silk, and the 
setting sun a gorgeous bit of tlame-colored ribbon. The 
border, including the child's name, was appliqued 1 
silesia, dull side out, and the outlining was done in dull 
brown silk. Tied to the foot of a crib with silk cord 
this shield makes an amusing and effective design at the 
cost merely of the time of the draughtsman and em 
broiderer. 

\ room showing effective use of the odd pieces o} 
furniture usually found about a house in attic or store 
room was recently fitted up for a three-year-old grad 
uate of the nursery. The room has a western exposure 
and is lighted by a group of three windows, which, sinc« 

the outlook is open, give adequate 
] air and a flood of afternoon sun 
Mb light. In winter these windows 

KZ are fitted with muslin-covered 

yw ™ frames, and are all kept open 


Ve ASC ) The curtains are of unbleached 
Ie eye 





Inside is room enough for a table and 
two chairs—a duck of a place for school and tea parties 


muslin. The woodwork was painted a creamy white. Below 

the picture rail—a flat molding—the walls were painted a pale 

gray in water colors; above it a light cream color was applied. A 

squirrel design was stenciled in two corners of the room, the line 

of the creature's tail following the angle of the roof line, and the 
(Continued on page 384) 
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) ul breeding, the spamels are 
the aristocrats of all dogs. Nobody 
evel v a spamel picking an uncer 

ving out of the allev’s ash cans. 

niel ever slipped through the 

hen door to disappear completely, 

pite anxtio searches and an ad 

ent 1 the ost-and-tound 

( ho three or four 

te is coat full of mud an 

ith a suspicious-looking 

‘ ] cit eve Nevet did the 

tche bo ucceed im making 

it! panel, not do the 

ites ' ind the fruit huckster’'s 

cect hi long lost 

roth \ spamel is alwavs sure of 

himself and his positiot e recognizes all social distinctions, 

whether human or canine, with nicetv: his manners are perfect 

he is kind and true, faithful ar inafraid—he is, indeed, the born 
gentieman 

lhe cock pal el live to the tradition ot his race, He 
is, howevet the vil gallant ot the tamualy He is not so sedate 
and chienitied i t] at pler l tcl gentleman oT the old school, 
his uncle, the Clumber T or is he so frivolous and foppish 
is that favorite of the Court the drawing-room, his cousin, 
the to panie| ble is the pani ls, the spark of the coftee 
houses, alwavs a perfect gentleman, but also the man-about-town, 
the thorough sportsmat Not for nothing has he for a century 
ancl i half been call the mer littl 0 eT! 

The aristocracy of thi niels is well founded \mong the 
voluminous records in ft 1! i charter chest are letters patent 
from good King Creorgs ffectionate little notes from Charles I, 
written in his own flourtshn 1 a great mmission counter 
signed by the f ikke nberlat son of (Jueen liza 
beth favorit Leicest enealogy drawn up in quaint 
medieval tit Dect of Cambridge Um 
versity: and wa own at the botton ved parchments in French 
and Spanish \ncient linea nd proud position held through 
out | entut ve 1e] hat only birth and 
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HONORABLE 
AND WHAT HE IS 


iel, ‘Practical Dog 


TRADITIONS OF HIS RACE—WHERE HE 


THE POINTS TO JUDGE HIM BY 
HAYNES 
Keeping,” Etc. 


breeding can give, and have been a great factor in making them 
the sort of dogs they are. 

The exact origin of the spaniel race is lost in antiquity. There 
is, however, a persistent rumor to the effect that they came from 
the East, through Greece, to Spain. we cannot be 
It is certain, however, that our spaniels, including the 


Possibly so; 
positive. 
cocker spaniel, came from Spain, through France, to England. 
Out of the original Spanish stock every country in Europe has 
made spaniel breeds specially adapted to their own needs. The 
continental varieties, well defined and attractive though some of 
them are, are generally unknown, even by name, to Americans, 
nor do they have anything to do with the cocker, who is thor 
oughly an English product. 

lhe first English mention of the spaniels is in the Duke of 





He started five centuries ago as a hunting dog. To-day, though a house pet, he is no 
less adaptable to that field 
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York’s “The Master of Game,” written about 1410; but this 1s an 
almost literal translation of “Livre de Chasse,” written about 1385 
by Gaston de Foix. This French count, famous as a warrior and 
a sportsman, was a capital authority on all hunts and hunting. 
His horses, his hounds, and his hawks were not only more numer- 
ous, but also of higher quality and better training than those of 
any feudal lord or monarch in all Europe. His vast domains 
bordered on Spain, and his kennels housed many a spaniel, cher- 
ished as valuable aids in the royal sport of falconry. This noble 
sportsman, in his great work on the chase, devotes considerable 
space to spaniels 
and their training. 
He says that they 
“are called span- 
iells because their 
kind came from 
Spain, notwith- 
standing that there 
are many in other 
countries,’ and he 
tells us they should 
have “a great head, 
a great body, and 
be of fair hue, 
white or mottled, 
for they be the 
fairest, and of such 
hue they common- 
ly be the best,’ nor should they be “too rough, but their tails should 
be rough.” “They love well their master, and follow him without 
losing, although they be in a crowd of men, and commonly they go 
before their master, running and wagging their tail.” 
lhis description, written over five hundred years ago, is to-day 
quite appropriate in all that Gaston de Foix said of the spaniel’s 
character and disposition. There have been changes in the race’s 
physical appearance ; nevertheless it is obvious that in coats and 
colors, at least, there has been little transformation, especially 
since the past ten years has seen a revival of interest in the parti- 
colors, ‘““white or mottled, for they be the fairest.” 
However, there has come a great change in the spaniel’s voca 
tion. Gaston de Foix wrote: “Unless | had a goshawk or fal- 
con or hawks for the river or sparrow hawks, or the net, | would 
To find partridge or quail for the 
hawks and to locate coveys to be secured wholesale in a net were 


never have any (spaniels).” 


the tasks to which the early dogs were put. Gradually there 
came to be a division of labor among the spaniels. The larger 
ones that had been used to set birds for the net, the original 
“setting dogges,”’ continued to follow their profession as hunters 
of partridge and quail. Others were developed into “water 
dogges,”’ used to locate and retrieve duck and other water fowl. 
Still others were found useful in woodcock and pheasant shoot- 
ing. This was, of course, after the introduction of firearms 
and their perfection to a point that made wing shooting possible. 
A selection upon the part of their breeders, based upon these 
rough classes of activity in the field, has resulted in the develop- 
ment of all the different well-marked varieties of the sporting 
spaniels, while others, carried into the parlor, have been bred 
down to that extreme diminutiveness that is the boast of the 
toys. The setters at one end of the scale and the tiny toys at 
the other, with all the intermediate varieties, have alike sprung 
from a chunky, heavily boned, rather lumbersome dog of some 
thirty-five or forty pounds weight. 

The cocker has come from the medium-sized stock, bred down 
to less than half the size of his ancestors who went afield with 
Gaston de Foix’s falcons. He received his name either from 


the woodcock or the pheasant. In old days it was the custom 





Always sure of himself and his position is the spaniel; he recognizes all social dis- 


tinctions, his manners are perfect, and he is kind and true 











and a mighty sensible and sportsmanlike custom it was—to shoot 
only cock pheasants, and whoso was hasty or careless enough to 
kill a hen must pay a forfeit of a golden guinea to the keepers. 
Accordingly, when the old sporting writers refer to the ancestors 
of the cockers as “cocking spaniells, used for cock shooting,’ one 
cannot always be sure whether they are writing of woodcock o1 
cock pheasants, nor from which bird the dog’s name was derived. 
But, what’s in a name ?—though it is interesting to see just why 
the cocker was so christened, especially since many people do not 
know, and often make quaint guesses, a favorite being founded on 
some fanciful connection with the cock 
ing of a gun, at which signal the dog 1s 
supposed to have been trained to rush in 
and flush the birds, 

Nine people out of ten have at least a 
bowing acquaintance with cocker span 
iels, and | am sure that most of that for 
tunate nine will think that all this about 
cocker’s sporting ancestors is a far trip 
afield. We Americans have come to re 
gard him solely as a house dog, and to 
forget that he was famous as a sporting 
dog even before Columbus crossed the 
ocean. I very well remember the storm 
of protest loosed over m\ head by a lover 
of the breed seven or eight years ago 
when I wrote about the cocker as a sport 
ing dog, under the title of “The Neg 
lected Spaniel.” Because he could prove by statistics that the en 
tries of cocker spaniels at the bench shows were always large, he 
objected strenuously to my adjective “neglected.” Nevertheless, 
asa sporting dog they were, and are, neglected. More's the pity 
English and American shooting conditions are very different, but 
that is poor excuse for our 
having reduced the size of 
the cocker till, even in E1 
land, he would be almost ‘ 


ig- 


useless. If the country over 





His back should be short, his chest deep, his quarters strong and muscular. Eighteen 


to twenty-four pounds is his weight—“‘a big lap-ful” 
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| have seeme every breed, of course, has its strong points and its weaknesses 
ed hi p to the fiel In the first place, the cocker is a true spaniel with a spamiel’s 

from all sporting disposition, which is the same thing as saying that he is affec 

1 onal ¢ x perience tionate and faithtul. the love of the spaniel is proverbial. It 

edly superior to 1s a more demonstrative love than that of the more independent 

has for vears terrier. “Wildbrat was faithful” is the motto of one of Europe's 


proudest orders of knighthood, and Wildbrat was the favorite 
spaniel of the medieval prince who founded the order, who ex 
tolled at once the loyalty of his four-footed companion and held 
it up as an example for his subjects. Nor has the present-day 
ocker changed in this. Faithfulness is one of his salient char 
acteristics 

lhe merry little cocker, besides being affectionate and true, is 


} 
| 
! 


a right wide-awake little dog, but he possesses none of that 
rough-and-tumble boisterousness we associate with some dog: 
Moreover, his intelligence is fairly uncanny. The docility of all 
spaniels has often been noticed, and this, together with thei 
even disposition and cleverness, fits them peculiarly for the com 


plex lives the dogs of our households live. A cocker will never 
embroil vou in a neighborhood feud over a big, tortoise-shell 
cat, universally suspected, except by his fair mistress, of being 
the cause of sundry sleepless nights. He will never carry oft 
the overshoes of an honored visitor, hiding them so securel\ 


lend your own pair to insure your guest’s dry 


that you must 
footed return home. He will not make a practice of starting 
pell-mell at one end of the hall, ending with a lifelike imitatio: 
of tobogganing, a Turkish rug serving as a sled over the parlor's 
olossy, ienndlves xl oor. One would hardly look for such rowdy 

isms from a dog that for centuries has been the intimate of kings 
and princes and the comrade of great lords and high nobles, and 





the cocker has inherited rather more than his share of the 





He has a knack of readily picking up tricks—and he never forgets them. A long attractive character and disposition of his family. He 1s quite 
memory is one of his fine mental traits as affectionate as the toy spaniel without being so much of a 
sycophant. He is just as faithful and gentle and loyal. He is 
tained his cockers as tru orting dogs, hunting them each more intelligent, more capable and more plucky. 
eason, In the Eastern States there is plenty of good shooting In the matter of size, he has, of course, advantages all his own 
country and this type of country must increase in area—ovet True, he is a “big lap-full,” but he is a sound, robust little chap, 
yinch a cocker can hunt to advantage unafraid of colds and chills. He is big enough to be able to take 
Oo much tor the sporting cocket No one will begrudge him care of himself outdoors: small enough to be easily handled 
uN orting past, and some of us cannot help sighing just a little the house. 
or ti good old da when he was the boon companion of lhe typical cocker is a sturdy, active, cobby, little dog—eighteen 
ood sportsmen and true who loved him for himself and admired — to twentv-four pounds weight sets the standard, but most present 
is wondertul nose, his pluck and his bird sense day prize winners are closer to the lower than the upper limit 
f the America «ker spaniel has forsaken the held, he has His back should be short, his chest deep, his quarters strong and 
won another niche tor himself—his own peculiar niche from muscular. His back must be straight, but his loin is slightly 
which no dog can oust hin Lyog owners are inclined to be = arched His tail must be carried level with his back, never, even 
violent in their like nel clishike Each one will sweat when he is excited, 
that, whale | do re theoretically good, his own fa raised above the line 
vorite is unquestionably the best. It is indeed a peculiar A of his back, and its 
tribute to the Cl umel that he shares with the Scot wag, a merry wag 
tt terrier th Kjue honor of being very generally from side to side, 1s 
clected a ous let vho keep their own very typical. His legs 
pet breed in their kennels. Moreover, | have time and are short and heavils 
wal Tit ‘ é ith wide experience in va boned in front, while 
rio ee intal it the cocker is the bea his hocks should be 
if @ «lk nusecho here there are well bent and well let 
children down. 
t winter ting in North Carolina His head 1s expres 
vil ol thre sette lust how we sive of great intelli 
ot ul to co ememl uit my frie gence. The skull is 
tigmatized thet th t thet ed to He quite wide, slightly 
intended to be ! é ml vet | think he rounded, and there is 
reall ul trail t ties that have « a sharp stop between 
lear to tl sure, he is the eyes, with a me- 
trul 1 lori I MSSCSSIME 1 of their obvious \lthough he looks very serious as a pup, the cocker is light dian line, a slight 
vantage , ; fe th, vantages, for and buoyant of spirit (Cont. on page 340) 
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hes one would 
ture to 


Mother Na- : = =NZ 
ture’s store- = 
house at this 

season she 

would be sur- 

prised at the 

abundance and 

variety that 

there awaits the 

purchaser. Of- 

ten the products 

of the earth 

which to you 

are very com- 


monplace be- 


cause of your 
familiarity with 
them will be a 


delight to those 


living in other A VARIETY OF INEXPENSIVE GIFTS 
parts ofthe SECTIONS OF THE 
country who 


have never seen Mary Hamt! 
them. 
Few mountain dwellers in the South realize how cov- 


eted are the scarlet galax leaves which they hardly notice, 
yet they are found in but two or three places in the world ; 
think how prized would be a wreath of them, or some of 
the rare winter ferns, holly or 
mistletoe, all of which are so abundant in these regions. 
Chinquapins are unknown to many a Northern girl and 


mosses and a barrel of 


boy, and only an occasional one has ever seen a cotton 
boll. South Carolina is the only State in the Union where 
tea is grown; a package of this would surely be a novelty. 
Kumquats, limes, guaves, do not seem like Christmas gifts 
yet their friends in many an 
hardly them. Alliga- 
many and almost 
Send a basket 


to those who live in Florida, 
North 


uncommon in 


inland town of the know 


tor pears are places, 


evervwhere cost twenty-five cents each. 


of them with a few written instructions as to how 
them. Often 
unpalatable because the recipients do not know how to 
use them. Not one person in a thousand has eaten a 
chayote, but in the Far South it is very 
Michigan and all our Northern States abound 
in birch trees; the bark of this is an 
treasure. Send a hanging basket made of it, or 
box fashioned from it and filled with some of ZF 
best \ dozen plain 


vou 


serve strange foods are thrown out as 


common. 


especial \ 


your home-made candy. 





silver one, 
embre yiders 


FROM 


COUNTRY 
rON TALBOTT 


and this 
appreciate it. 


initials on it, which can be 





DISTANT 
alone would make 
\ band 


put on by 


would give it a more Christmassy air. 


\ little 


girl who lived 


your lk cal 


ips of this 
bark may go to 
the hostess who 
gives unique 
luncheons, to 


be used as 


plac Cc cards ; 
your camping 
friends would 

glad have 


napkin. rings 
made of tt. 
Ofter 
large enough to 


make 


pieces 


into scrap 
baskets can be 


found, and these 


are very dainty 
Hlave vou to 
whom the locust 
thorn is com 


mon ev € Ff 
thought of a 
thorn as a sti 
letto? Itis 
sharper than any 


] 


your friend who 


silver with her 


\« weler, 


in Colorado delighted some of 


her Ohio cousins with pinon-nuts and pine gum. The 


queer Indian pottery | had sent me from New 
the 


will always be treasured. Any 


Indians is 


them could almost imagine themselves in fa 


usually 


accel table. 
fresh dates procurable 


of 


Only 


Mexico 
handicraft of the 
in -\rizona. are 


; the recipients of a few pounds of 


r Egypt. 


The pine district inhabitants love to pile the open fire 


with cones: 


the bottom 
ground 
sely oo. 
also of the 
yew. Rose 


alder or 


taking small twigs and winding one on to the 
other, using light picture wire as binding, the 
wreathing makes very rapid progress. It will 


pines, OT 


shining, 


hips, 


wintergreen 


(Continued on page 


be 


ly CC ype dia. 


bitter 
bittersweet, 


labeled 


berries, 


prince s 


; a small chunk of the 
“Your 
are a 
wreaths and garlands may be made of 


may 


bonanza in 


pine, 
partridge 


what a delight to the city cousin if she had a 
bag of them for her grate 
might 


tree in 
Yule Log.” The 
them 


them, and 


of laurel or of 
berries, black 
be wound in. By 


cost you nothing maybe but the express to send 
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Lhe entrance though formal, is inviling 





PHE STORY O CONISTON,” A SOUTHERN HOUSE BUILT ALONG CLASSICAL LINES OF SIM- 
PLICITY AND PERMANENCI AND THE GARDEN THAT IS LAID OUT IN THE SAME MANNER 


JuctaA Lester DILLON : 

1 gently sloping have the plantings been adjusted to the building that, from what- 
hillside, where ma- ever angle one views it, two impressions remain; permanency and 
jestic pines and _— simplicity. 

stately oaks have Permanency is expressed in the grey stone and stucco that 
elbowed eachother know no decay; in the broad lines of the almost flat roof that 
through many de are one with the long lines of low-lying hills bounding the hort- 
cades of fast-pass zon; in the stately columns that frame the formal entrance; in 
ing days, some the height and breadth, indicative of broad rooms with high ceil- 
seven years ago ings; in green-house, pergola and play-house; in the grey stucco 
Coniston was built walls, with stone copings that separate the service quarters from 


So perfectly was the gardens, and by which the lines of the distant garage and 
the house planned lodge are one with the house itself, thus serving to emphasize 
to fit the site and the unity of the whole. The studied simplicity shows itself in 
so. 6 delightfully the dignity of straight lines: in the unadorned columns which 
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An atmosphere of permanency is lent the house by the Gray stucco walls separate the service quarters from the gardens and carry the lines of the house itself to 
columns framing the doorway those of the garage and lodge 
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mark a modern adaptation of true old Southern Colonial style ; 
in the wide arch of the hospitable doorway; in the clear white 
and cool greys that are the only notes in the color scheme, 
except where the terra-cotta tiling of the terrace gives contrast to 
the picture; in the interesting groupings of the windows; in the 
perfect balance of the whole, which essentially proves that the 
architect was also an artist. 

The classic lines of the entrance to the portico are con- 
sistently carried out in the formally clipped privets that frame 
it, while clambering ivies, climbing Virginia creepers, feathery 
tamarisks, drooping ferns and waving palms soften the contours 
and make hospitable the invitation to enter the doorway. The 
delightful simplicity of the old hickory furniture, the dark grey 
of which deepens the color note; the grey stone vases that hold 
fragrant laurels and frame the entrancing views across the broad 
spaces of the east lawn, make of the terrace an enticing place to 
linger. 

The interior of the house is as charming as the exterior is 
dignified. Here again is seen the artist’s plan in the unity ex- 
pressed in the uniformly simple lines of the broad mantels; in 
the old ivory of the woodwork throughout; in the mahogany of 
the doors; in the high, grey ceilings that are almost white; in the 
refinement of the specially designed lighting fixtures; in the 
plastered walls in soft hues; in the attractive lines of the stair- 
way: in the polished oak floors; in the broad vistas which enable 
one to look across and through the rooms; in the planning of the 
windows so that each one is the frame for a landscape worthy of 
the brush of a Corot or a Turner. 

The spacious reception hall offers inviting vistas and cool 
depths. The rich, dark green of the walls repeats the color note 
to be found in the broad-leaved evergreen just outside the door, 
and the dull brick of the mantel reflects the coloring of the tiling 
in the portico, while dull bronze and burnished brass catch and 
hold vagrant rays of sunlight that stray in. 

The living-room extends across the east side of the house, and, 
with its walls of old-blue, its rich mahogany and dark rosewood, 
with the touches of gold in the picture frames and the mirror of 
the old, old days, has a charm peculiarly its own. There is the 
piano for those who can make music, the Victrola for those who 





By the use of leaded glass doors the porch has been made an extension of the living-room, affording vistas of 
the pergola, rose garden and lawn 











can only enjoy it, and for those who love the dance, as well as the 
play. There is an inlaid chess table for the thoughtful; card 
tables for the more frivolous; chairs that invite one to rest; 
cushions that fit into all the angles and curves, and lounges that 
were made for repose. There are pictures that all the world 
loves, and altogether a room full of joyous light and color. 





A fireplace treatment difficult to handle and adaptable only to a certain type of room, 
but one having singular charm when aged 


South of the living-room, and almost a part of it, is the en- 
closed porch, three sides of it framed in casement windows that 


extend from floor to ceiling, with panes of glass delicately leaded 
in a pattern of exquisite simplicity, through which there are 
always to be seen fair vistas of rose-garden, pergola and lawn. 

The simple lines of Mission furniture prevail in the porch. 
The grey stone and stucco of the outside finish has been brought 
inside. Cretonnes in soft tans, dull greens and reds bring into 
the atmosphere of this room the flowers that the Southern sum 
mer heat makes necessary to leave outside. When the coole1 
days of autumn and winter come, this porch is a palm room, and 
then also throughout the house the jar 
dinieres are filled with ferns and palms 
and other plants. 

Krom the library one can look, even in 
winter, through doors of plate glass, 
across the living-porch to the terrace 
framed in sweet-scented bays, to the lawn 
that is bounded by the low hedge and shut 
in by deodars, magnolias, ancient oaks 
and tall old elms. The built-in book 
shelves are enclosed in gracefully leaded 
glass doors like those that frame the 
porch. The carefully chosen books fur 
nish food for the scholarly mind, and the 
well-filled shelves offer a wide range for 
diversified tastes. ‘The desk of old ma 
hogany in true Colonial pattern seems 
more inviting for reverie than for compo 
sition, as it stands in front of a window 
facing the fragrant roses and looking out 
on the sun-dial that forms the heart of the 
garden. 

The dining room is rich in color. The 
dull red walls paneled in old ivory; the 
built-in china cabinet; the deep mahogany 
tones of the furniture; the dull pinks and 
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room for pass 
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ys There are 
rooms with blue 
notes in the scheme 
instead of rose. he 
faintest ot pale 


like the in 


yreens, 
ner lining of a lily’s 


leat, is the little 


enclosed in leaded glass 


The built-in book shelves are 


doors, like those that frame the porch 


girl's boudoir, and everywhere there are 
broad windows that look out on charm 


ing views and admit the maximum 
amount of light and air. 
Perfectly appointed baths, marble 


lined showers, commodious closets, dain- 


- enamel, willow, 
and fine brass, and in all and through all, 


daintiness, sweetness and that freshness 


tv furniture of white 


that means the acme of living comfort and is the ambition of every 
housewife to obtain, would seem to indicate that, after the build- 
ers had finished and left their monument of stone and wood and 
plaster and glass, an equally artistic touch has been necessary to 
accomplish the transformation of the house into what it unques- 
tionably is—a home. 

Not the least of the charms of Coniston are the gardens. They 
seem also to have been planned, like the house, for a permanent 
home 


j 


lay 


Here are few of the ephemeral flowers that wither in a 
Qn the other hand, the larger proportion of the plantings 
are of broad-leaved evergreens, with some of the conifers, and a 
goodly sprinkling of the deciduous shrubs. The grey and white 
of the house and out-buildings make a wonderfully effective back 
ground for the pines and cedars and evergreens with broad leaves 


that surround it. There are groups of pittosporum, eleaster and 


abelia that grow at the base of the terrace; there are masses of 
Thunbergii that lighten with their delicate loveliness the 


heavier-leaved groups. 


spiraa 
Chere are plantings of lagerstroemias and 
neriums and altheas that make the summer gay. There are tall 
oaks that tower above the entrance of the driveway and here and 
there about the house give needed shade and screen without be- 
ing close enough to shut out the air. There are delightful cor- 


ners where viburnums, gardenias, spirzas, syringas and 


ligus- 
trums stand shoulder to shoulder and make cool oases of shadow. 


lo the south there is a charming view of a shrubbery border 


that bounds the rose-garden and looks on the terrace with 
its grey stone vases that hold unclipped laurels. In this group 


{ ontini c / on page 301 } 
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ARRISON CHAL- 
MERS'’ Uncle 
Ilijah—(this is a_ true 


wee ti 


Loa 


qm 
~~ 


story, please understand— 
at least partly; the names 
are not true, of course, nor 


Re 


7 


the places, but the story it- 
self is, in essentials). Har- 
rison Chalmers’ Uncle Eli- 
jah was eccentric, and had 
leas. That is how it hap- 
pened, | suppose, that he 
gave Harrison and his wife 
of all people—a_§gar- 
den—of all things! for 
Christmas. A flat, neat, 
Christmasy-looking parcel 
it was, holly-beribboned 
and inviting and properly 
mysterious, in spite of its 
Hatness, as it lay among 
the other parcels Harrison 
opened right after Christ- 
mas morning's breakfast. 
Harriet 
fesses that she thought 
and she believes Harrison 


Chalmers con- 


thought also—that it was a 
bundle of stock certificates 
But now, on looking back, 
she is rather glad it was 
not; and I believe Harri- 
son 1s, too. 

Neither of this pair 
was particularly fond of 
outdoors things, and flow- 
ers and pottering about, 
and Uncle Elijah’s unique 
vift certainly would have 
fared indifferently but for 
the storm that developed 
that day along about noon. GRACE 
It came on slowly and cas- 
ually—almost surreptitiously—a snowtlake or two; then a little 
cluster of them; then a thicker fall: and finally a regular steady, 
fine, sifting that settled in and never stopped for thirty-four 
hours, tying up all the railroads and trolleys and automobiles in 
amazingly short order, so that no one could get away if he were 
at home—and no one 
that was away could 
get home. 

By the time the Chal- 
mers guests should 
have been starting for 
the Chalmers’ apart- 
ment—they spent 
Christmas in town al 
ways—their hosts were 
pretty certain that, in- 
stead of the brilliant 
The gardening tools arrived just at the time when little dinner party of 
eight, it would be just 





they were needed, arranged orderly in a basket 
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they two alone who would 
sit down to the Christmas 
dinner. 

And they were right. 
lete-a-tete, they fed well, 
and made an early finish 
but there was no getting 
away. And, instead of a 
lively evening at a_ livel) 
play, with a lively crowd, 
here were the two of them 
cooped up by themselves, 
with absolutely nothing 
novel around the place 
save Uncle Elijah’s garden 
Which situation was what 
got them really interested 
in it, at last; for, after they 
had played cribbage and 
solitaire until they loathed 
them both, and danced 
through all their favorites 
to the music of the faithful 
music-box, they found, to 
their dismay, it was still 
only half past nine o clock 

“and bedtime full an 
hour away!” yawned Har 
rison. dejectedly, 

“Let's play with that 
Harriet, 
suddenly remembering it. 
Whereupon they fell upon 
the card table and whisked 
it back out under the light, 


- garden,’ — cried 


The Gift of a Garden and iiss up the chairs, 


and spread the whole thing 


WHEREIN THE CHALMERS HAD TO CHOOSE BETWEEN out. 
VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS AND CHOSE FLOWERS 
A UNIQUE GIFT AND HOW IT WAS GIVEN 


Really, they found two 
gardens, labeled, respect 
ively, “A Poet's Garden” 


TABOR and “A Practical Garden.” 


The card which had lain 
on top of the packet as it was opened, read: “Tomy nephew and 
niece, Harrison and Harriet Chalmers, with the affectionate 
Christmas greetings of Elijah Chalmers.” On the reverse side 
of it was written: “It has ever been my belief that gifts should 
be of more than transient worth where real regard prompts them. 
l am sending, there- 
fore, something that 
shall be annual and 
perennial and contin- 
ual, yet needs must be 
fractional in its man- 
ner of presentation.” 

“What does he 
mean?” asked Harriet. 
“Blamed if I know,” 
answered Harrison, 





gazing at the card; 
“sounds as if this wa 
not all of the present.” 


Not much of an array, but enough for amateur 


gardeners such as the Chalmers 
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A garden of visions if they chose to be poets 


demanding only a little work that Harriet could handle if she had a day's help from outside once a week 
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I qually alluring was the Practical Garden plan it looked like a body-blow at the 


high cost of living 
arent used to them,” defends Harriet, rather sheepishly, 
now, “and we weren't either of us used to them.” 
Here they are, just as they spread them out on the card table 
that storm-bound Christmas night—except that the signature of 
the artist who prepared them is left off. Do not make the mis- j 
take of supposing that Uncle Elijah had made them himself. Oh, 
no, indeed! That was not like him. He had been to the archi- 


tect who had built the house, and then he had been to a landscape 
architect—and then he had brought these two together, tactfully. 
all—Uncle has always 
gardener, and has a 


\nd between them Elijah included, for he 


been a great great garden of his own—they 
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had developed the two schemes according to the two motifs 
which Uncle Elijah gave them in the titles. 

Not a plant wa§S named, you see, on these sketches, but enticing 
bits of description carried a world of suggestion. “The tree of 
Xerxes,’ for example, in the Poet’s Garden—how alluring! And 
how distracted with curiosity they both were to know what it was; 


and with disgust that they had 
grown so rusty in the classics. 
\ll at once Harriet’s memory be- 
gan to stir, by association—she 
was looking at the piano as she 
tried to think—and she rushed to 
it and began pawing over the 
music that lay on it. “There,” 
she cried at last, dragging out 
Handel's triumphantly, 
*“*The Plane Tree,’ from ‘Xerxes’ 
it must be a plane tree.” 

“IT can't see that it follows”— 
Harrison was in a captious mood 

“though it may. But, what the 
mischief is a plane tree?” 

The dictionary told them; but 
it dropped the subject without 
noting the legend of the great Per- 
sian king who had halted his 
armies and gone into camp that 
he might enjoy the splendor of 


Largo, 


one of these mighty specimens. 

“Have we got to choose be- 
tween these, do you suppose?” 
asked Harriet, looking up from a 
long study of the Poet’s Garden. 

“If that’s his idea—really to 
give us a garden—it seems as if 
we would have to.” 

“Well, I never can! That's all 
there is to that.” 

“Then we can toss up.” 

“| hate tossing up.” 

“Well—then we can leave it to 
Uncle Elijah.” 

“He'd give us the Practical 
one.’ 

“Ah!—then you've decided on 
the Poet’s Garden.” 

“N—no; but, look at it.” 

He looked at it; and they dis- 
covered together all its charms, 
and were drawing pretty vivid 
pictures, before long, of what it 
would seem like to sit “here,” and 
look out “there ;” or to sit “‘there”’ 
and look over “here.” 

“Really,” said Harrison, with 
considerable enthusiasm at last, 
“it wouldn't be half bad to have a 
place like this—would it?” 


“It would be heavenly, with just a bank of climbing roses, as I 
can see them perfectly, all over that wall that shuts off the service 
yard, and those exquisite columns opposite, with more hanging 
Why, the place would be a sight to behold—there’d 
be thousands and thousands of them—just sheets of bloom.” 

“These wall fruit trees sound good to me.” 


from them. 


Practical Garden, as she to the Poet's. “Pretty good scheme, I 
should think, if you get any fruit off of them.” 
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“Why not lovely in fruit? 
apples is a color picture worthy 
struck me.” 





Something like this was the treatment of the rose columns suggested by the 
Poet's Garden plan 





Unless they raised all their vegetables and had a gardener all the time, the 
Practical Garden would be of little avail 


one thing to insure their good 


He clung to the 
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the young tips of certain var 

would be constant in its demands of tillage, and to go over it all, 

as well as to keep the turf cut where there was turf, began to look 

like too much of a task to be accomplished, even in three full days. 

Intensive treatment, too, requires constant attention—prompt up 

rooting of the finished crop and equally prompt preparation of 
(Continued on page 387) 


“And they would be lovely in blossom, too.” 


An apple tree with a load of red 
anybody's approval; it has always 


So they argued and talked; and it was a full hour past the bed- 
time that had seemed so far aw 


iv, when Harrison finally switched 
off the light with the last word. 
“Really, I don’t know why we 
never thought of it. 
known the place needed some- 
thing.” 

They left it to Uncle Elijah, as 
his nephew had suggested, at last. 


I’ve always 


“We know nothing about such 
things,” he wrote to him, after 
thinking it over a fortnight or 
more, “and the more we try to de 
cide, the farther we are from do- 
ing so. It’s up to you; whatever 
your decision, it will suit us, right 
down to the ground.” 

Uncle Elijah had a hard time 
deciding, himself. One day he 
would think it would be one gar- 
den; the next day he veered over 
to the other. A thousand times 
he burst forth at the limitations of 
their superb suburban plot; but 
that was not progressing. So he 
set himself to figure it out on the 
basis of his nephew’s income; 
which ought they to have, from 
the purely practical and efficient 
side ? 

This meant a pretty general re 
view of the whole situation; of 
the Chalmers’ failings, as well as 
of their pocketbook. Harrison 
Chalmers was never to be de 
pended upon to work in his gar- 
den—at least as vet he was not. 
And perhaps he never would be to 
be depended upon for work of 
this sort; you never can _ tell 
Which garden, therefore, would 
cost the least in upkeep? ‘That 
was question number one that he 
set himself to figuring out with 
paper and pencil and wage figures 
right before him. 

It was simple, after all. He 
hardly needed the pencil, save as 
a spur to thought. The Practical 
Garden would demand three days 
of any man’s time per week, if it 
were to be kept in first-class 
shape. Frequent spraying of the 
small fruit trees, he knew, was the 
health—for annids simply dote on 


ieties of these. Then the garden 































\ lamp of such ware fits in well with 








livomg room decorations 







If the hallway is large. why noi a Japanese bow! on a teakwood 


stand? 


Porcelain fruit dish suitable for dining- 





room 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
HOUSEWIFE ARRANGED 
ROOM BY ROOM 















Moor}! 


SMITH 


N°” matter how ardent a 
lover of dress and per 


sonal adornment she may be, 





A bedroom decoration, but 
also serviceable as a bedside § 


light 


there is no housewife worthy 
the name who does not ap 
preciate Christmas gifts for 
the decoration of her home 
It 1s not an uncommon pra 


tice tor husband and wite to 
Teapots in a variety 
of shapes and all 
of moderate price 


club together” and purchase, 
instead of personal gifts rol 


eac!| other, some long cle 
sired article of furniture, an ornament or a 
rug, tor some room in the house. With this 


In view, SO large a variety of useful obiects is 
theirs to choose from, that at the start it 
Dviate the oft repeated question “What 

shall | give 


“useful objects,” 


lhe phrase, 
is used with 
purpose, for the interior 
decoration of a house in , 





volves usefulness in every You cannot send your garden, but scents from 


object that is put into it, no your garden make an acceptable gift 
matter if it be a deal table for ; 
the kitchen or an exquisite 
bit of porcelain to be placed 
in a certain light in the draw- 





Lamps, with notched shades, are Beauty of line and color gives such a vase a promi- 
nent place in the decoration of a library or a draw- 


ing-room 


suitable for the library table 
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Trays are indispensable. These mono- 
gramed trays will find a ready place 
in the dining-room 


For long-stemmed flowers placed on the mantel such 





a holder serves admirably = 5 . ft on 
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An idea for the dining-room table—a low bowl 
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ing - room. For 
beauty has its in- 
trinsic use in mere- 
ly being beauty— 
and as such, de- 
lighting the eye, 
quieting the nerves 


with flower holder 


beauty in line or color, when they 
could easily be made pleasing to the 
eve without detracting in any way 
from their practical value. 

How many gifts are chosen at holi- 


or bringing about ar 
7 oo day time because they are “the things 


peace of mind and 
body; effects hard- 
ly induced by ugly 


° ’* 
everyens Lives, 


rather than in con- 


A flower holder and vase 


combined for the library 


















Every room offers some 
corner for a sconce 


light 


For compactness and _ service 
what is more adaptable to the 
kitchen ? 





surroundings. rut, 
while beauty itself is 
always useful, it does 
not always work the 
other way round—alas! And sim- 







ple household objects are often 
manufactured with no thought of 
















Beauty for beauty’s sake—a bowl of such decorative An infinite variety of uses can be found for 


value will be acceptable in the drawing-room such a decorative tray 
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The lamp is an integral part of room decoration. These two 





examples are of excellent line and moderate price 
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Wicker is coming to be an all-year furnish- 
ing. Such a chair would suit the bed- 
room excellently 


A strong, sturdy and comfortable The Adam design would find a 





combination of cane and mahog place in the furnishing of the 


any for the living-room living-room 
























anachronous example, since 


Uesires coal-grates have given over 
receive | ‘ in favor of old-fashioned 
tive ent wood fireplaces, or the ugly) 
but convenient gas-fires 
but it serves to make the 
t point. Now, if this person 
tal tle ! would only sweetly and 
frankly observe to her 
M ‘ friends some time before 
Christmas: “I know you are 
e at the time going to give me a present, 
hideous thi some of you, at least. | may 
neverthel ist be mistaken, but in case you 
wa came are thinking of it, | just 
lett her wisttully regarding 


want to remark that | am 
well supplied with real-lace 
pin-cushions for the guest- 
room; but I am badly in 
need of a kitchen clock.” 


the empty spac by tne fire 
place, while Katie carried n 
coal in a tin patl iro the 


kitchen Lhis is almost 


For the sunparlor in winter and for the porch or on the lawn in summer 


this compact little set of wicker is unexcelled 


To stand in the bay window or in the The small Japanese boudoir lamp can be had in many shapes. These A combined bookrack and magazine shelf for 
hallway are peculiarly adaptable to the writing desk or dressing table the library is worth its value in usefulness 
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Three unusual shapes for flower vases. Visualize them on the 


library table—and your gift is decided 





and offers some suggestions for the choosing of 
gifts that are suitable adjuncts in interior 
decoration. 

In other words—Why not give a 
Christmas present this year—to the 


Reproducing an old-fash- ——* 
ioned fire screen is this 
lamp screen of mahog- 
any 


Let us begin with the living-room, as 
it offers, perhaps, a wider scope for 
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Or, “I really can do delicate lines of this glass flower holder 


vithout the latest 


| UW gp VS 

fiction (which I can 

wih feler k thee ee y choice than any other in the house. 
_ ~ — 


We will not assume, in this case, 


give it place in the boudoir 


brary), but if I only 


; had a book-rack to that the room is bare, that it contains 
put those books | no furnishings whatever. [Lut in the 
already have. on—” list given, the reader may find a 


But this article group of novel articles from which to 


does not aspire to 





choose one or more that will fit into 
For the nursery— 


change human na- 


ture! It onlv en- 


the room in question, 


a town clock , 
or replace some out 


deavors to show the charm of the (Cont. on page 39°) 


useful—or the use of the beauti- 


ful—however you care to put Sn No, it’s for candles or flow- 


ers, and most unusual for 
the money 








An interesting addition to the playroom 


study corner—a bunny desk and chair 
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Three attractive little novelties, a nursery pot, a hanging candle 






If the drawing-room is light, a lamp 


| ' Excellent for the small family breakfast table, a toasting plate 
lamp, and a night light fashioned like an antique of such tones would be suitable 





and a reproduction of the French coffee percolator 
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shure ealt] 
tive re at 1 ( ‘ ‘ 
ossibl ithout 1 
if tem slightly, and work in the 
e stems of your plant mav be 
‘ lant ca victim to 
at , then, is veneral| more 
( e three prime requisites: the prope 
’ er degree of ventilation and the 
( evree oO ost [he average plant demands 65 
t 7 to 55 at might. If it drops below 
t t tiv ‘ etaraer sly htly 1} it comes very cold 
re e the thi il Ww or put papers up at the window. 
Lhe lattes ethod, althoug insightly, 1s effective Never allow 
leave ! OSsO to to tive glas in extremely cold weather 
thermometer hu the plants in the window will assist 
reservi egree of temperature. Should ventila 
ecessal en the window directly on the plants 
either put up a reen before them or let the air circulate through 


f little use unless 








The first signs of the magical flower growing—Lilies 


of the Valley at the end of ten days in the sunlight 





Nursing the 
House Plant 


rO HAVE 
WHERE TO PI 
PROPER DEGREE 
OF TEMPERATURE, MOISTURE 


GROWING 





The twentieth day sees the leaves beginning to un- 
curl and the first sign of the flower stalks 


, 
on 


AND 


PTHEM—HOW 


MAGICAL 





S ul For plants with delicaie leaves it is better to wash 


sastis with a spray. Cover with a cloth when sweeping 


fortnight the foliage of plants should be washed. This may b« 

omplished by rubbing the leaves slightly with a damp rag or 
Vy spraving vith wate lt might also be advisable to cover the 
plants when the room ts being swept. This, at all events, would 


ve some labor u washing them later. 


ants in two ways—watering and by the 
loo much or too little of one or the other is 
bound to be tatal. Watering in the case of newiy potted plants 
be done with caution until the roots have taken hold of the 


new soil. No fear of over-watering need be entertained if the 
plants have been rightly potted and the drainage carefully placed 


Xo not When 


One of the most prac 


allow pots to stand in plates or saucers of water. 
the pots have drained empty the saucer. 
tical devices to maintain the proper amount of moisture is by the 
use of a self-watering pot or box. It is made in two sections, the 
inner containing the plant; the outer is decorative and contains the 
water which is applied to the plant by the means of a sponge set in 
the bottom of the inner box. The sponge draws up the water 
slowly and feeds the roots of the plant in exactly the right amount 
to make the life and growth of the plant a certainty 
ver-watering is the most common cause of failure in plant 


lhe amount of water to give depends upon the weather 


cultures 
and the season of the year, plants requiring far less water at this 
season than during the summer, and in dull weather less than in 
In winter just sufficient water should be given to prevent 


fresh from the 


bright 
the soil from becoming dust dry. Cold water 
tap is apt to be 

Luke 


Injurious 








A week later the leaves will take shape and the 
flower heads show the semblance cf white 
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warm water is better for this purpose. 


\nother element entering into the suc- 
cess or failure with house plants is their 
selection and placing. The room with 
sunny windows should be reserved for the 
Howering plants, those that are valued for 
leatage alone should be put in rooms 
where there is comparatively little sun- 
shine. In the instance of ferns this rule 
does not apply, for ferns do need sun- 
shine. Rooms artificially lighted by gas 
are particularly unwholesome for them. 

he essentials for growing bulbs in- 
doors are that they shall become thorough- 
ly rooted before the tops are permitted to 
grow. This is done by planting the bulbs 
in soil either in pots or what florists know 
as “pans, which are shallow porcelain 


pots, or in boxes. These bulbs are then 

put in a cool place in the dark for a period soturated 

of two to six or eight weeks, or even 

longer if desired. They should be left there until the roots are 


vell started. In the case of bulbs planted in pots the pots may be 
inverted and gently tapped, when the bulb and soil will come out 
in a mass. When the bulbs have been sufficiently long in the 
pots the earth in the bottom of the pot will be completely covered 
with rootlets. The bulbs should then be brought into a slightly 
warmer place with some light for three or four days, and then 
gradually brought into greater warmth and full light. During all 
the period of growth the ground should be kept moist without 
being watersoaked. 

Narcissi take about five weeks to develop from the time they 
are brought into full light. Hyacinths take a longer time, and 
tulips about the same time as hyacinths. The Roman hyacinths 
come in a little less time, while the paper-white narcissus only 
takes about four weeks. It is hard to hold the paper-white nar- 
cissus for iate winter. The hyacinths and tulips are hard to 
bring into bloom before February. The various forms of the 
yellow narcissus can be brought into bloom from December until 
the time for outdoor blooms by starting 
the bulbs early in the fall and bringing 


Another few days and the plant is well advanced 
with every promise of healthy flowers and sturdy 
leaves pots 
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Every two weeks give the palms a good soaking; 
immerse the pot in a pail of water and let it stand 
there long enough for the soil to become thoroughly 


A month's growth in the sunshine following the forc- 
ing period in the dark—plants ready for larger 
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them into the light at intervals of a week 
or ten days. lor the earliest bloom it 1s 
desirable to get the bulbs started in Octo 
ber, and all of the bulbs should be planted 
before the middle of November 

Tulips require special care and atten 
tion. It is best to place the pots or pans in 
a box and cover the whole pot with at 
least two inches additional soil or ashes, 
and leave them there until the bud has 
pushed clear above the pot, otherwise the 
blooms will be strangled in attempting to 
get out of the bulbs. 

Instead of placing in the cellar, these 
pots and boxes may be buried in the open 
ground, the pots being covered with four 
inches of soil. In localities where the 
ground customarily freezes hard, a heavy 
coating of manure should be added as 
soon as the first crust freezes over the 
bulbs. This layer of manure will pre 
vent their freezing and will permit the bulbs to be removed to the 
house from time to time as needed. 

The hyacinth, paper-white narcissus, and especially the Chinese 
sacred lily, are frequently grown in water. Special glasses fot 
these bulbs may be purchased, in which they may be successfully 
grown, or they may be placed in any attractive dish and supported 
by pebbles. The water should be kept so that it touches the bot- 
tom of the bulb. 

Nowadays it is a simple matter for anyone, at a small amount 
of trouble and expense, to have quantities of that most lovely) 
flower of all—the Lily of the Valley—even in the dullest months 
Owing to the clever system known as retardation, the roots of 
these plants, or “crowns,” as they are technically called, are pre 
vented from flowering at their proper time. This end is attained 
by keeping the roots in refrigerators until the plants are re 


quired for growth. Thus, if, when we go to the florist’s store. 
(Continued on page 391) 





The completed growth, the repotting has given the 
stalks more room, producing a graceful and healthy 
plant 
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GARDEN 
o Cia B 


the club 


mquiries in 
ta of the members have 
ters, something about wanting 
lit Nothing like getting to 
tition | 
vi reviewed our work—and 


to business with a regular efh 
cgdener, on how to cak ulate the 
f a given size—in vegetables, o1 


ration to that phase 


ed out. in this connection, almost 

suld need to be sown to provide 

t one human be ing could con- 
e season—or during the year, if it 


ted, through over-calculation, is 


pol tring bean lol example, will 


eal unless they live on string 


three hills of the same 


» people will want. Six hills, planted 


ch as the gardener who has only 
nt at anv one sowing. And. as the 
will bear uninterruptedly for a fort 
W onde do better than tois—it 
ired need not be planted oftener than 


i 
e string beans right along during the 


ix or eight seeds, these 


wit perhaps 

en they are well up and hustling. 
must be thinned to 4 inches apart in 
it the thirty plants counted on as neces- 
. distance of 120 inches, or 10 teet, 
tly the same as that occupied by six 
being two feet apart Rows must 
rea occupied is concerned, neither 
ver the other. Beginning to plant the 
ngs a month are to be calculated on 
t sowings in all, requiring a total 
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results for, of 
course, the 
in bulk through 
discarding the 
} pods is great, and 
then peas do not 
bear as prolifical- 
ly, ordinarily, as 


loss 


string beans. Ten 
plants to a _ per- 
son, at 
each picking will 


least, at 


need to be gone 
over; which 
means forty 
plants for the 
family of four. 


At the same dis- 
tance apart in the 
rows—four 
inches—the space 
filled at a single 


sowing must be 


Here is a true story of the work fourteen feet 

1 ’ members What this clu tually long and the next 

le to ti t s and means of improving our towns and : ‘ . 
the organization of the Club was discussed Each instal rOW when it 1s 
planted must be 

full three feet 

away. Allowing for the failure of some to come up to the mark, 


it is better to calculate on two ten-foot rows at a time of this 
Sow- 
ings of the smooth kinds are to be made every fortnight from 
April first to August first. 


vegetable than to depend upon one row 14 or 15 feet long. 


With the wrinkled ones, which are 
tenderer, the first and last sowing ought to be omitted. This 
means nine sowings of the former and seven of the latter. 

Radishes and lettuce are the next most important stand-bys, 
according to this man. Both of these are sown from the first of 
April on, twice each month. The latter is sown indoors, how- 
ever, the first time, and transplanted to the outside; and it is 
always better started in a seed bed and transplanted, through each 
successive sowing. One good head of lettuce a day is a pretty 
fair allowance to make for four people, although it might not be 
enough for a family that was especially fond of this delicacy. 
But it is easy to reckon, from this basis, just how much one wants. 
They may come in between a waning crop of peas which are to be 
pulled up in a few days, making a row of peas and a row of let- 
tuce, and a row of peas and a row of lettuce. Then a row of beets 
may be sown to take the place of the peas; and really, vegetables 
all summer from about a pocket-handkerchief’s space seems per 
fectly feasible, after hearing this “conservationist” talk. 

Radishes depend upon how well tHe four people like them. If 
they dote on them, plant a lot;.if, they don’t, don’t! Even the 
doters will be satisfied, however, with three five-foot rows, sown 
every week and thinned to plants two inches apart—and there 
will be a good many left over. Such a planting, as a matter of 
actuality, will provide at least ninety radishes—which amounts to 
two bunches or a dozen a day every day in the week. 





The rows 
may be six inches apart; and he suggests alternate sowings, mak- 
ing the rows of the first sowing one foot apart; then the next 
week sowing between these, thus confining the whole radish bed 
to a very limited space. Where soil just suits this little root crop, 
it is better to fertilize it continually and use it over and over. 

So on through the entire garden list he went, showing how pos- 
sible it is to put the whole thing on a basis of intelligent and cal- 
culated reckoning, rather than letting it run away, hit or miss. 

Corn, of which we always have either a feast or a famine, he 

(Continued on page 392) 
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HE endless delight of 
watching the graceful 
movements of birds, of gather- 
ing something of an insight into 
their life story, the thrill of 
pleasure that their charming 
melody and lively calls bring 
these are suggestions of the zxs- 
thetic advantages of feathered 
neighbors. 

To be relieved in part of the 
perpetual battle with weeds and 
the insect and rodent scourges, 
which, according to the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture, cause an annual loss to for- 
estry and agriculture in this 


country of over a billion dollars 
benefit to be derived from such associates. 


Your Feathered Neighbors 


THE MULTITUDE AND VARIETY 
THEIR HOUSING PROBLEM 


OF BIRDS THAT VISIT YOUR YARD 
‘ON PROVIDING 


BOWDISH 


Photographs by the 


S. Lemmon and E. 


Author, 


F. Allen 





The white-breasted nuthatch makes friends readily 


indicates the economic 


A few years ago such a paper as the present one would have 


been almost a waste of time. Few there were who would have 


considered bird life seriously, save from the standpoint of sport 


in the killing and satisfaction in 





Bluebirds are not at all fussy about the architecture 


of their home 





Some of your feathered neighbors, like the blue jay, nest 
almost anywhere 


the eating of these feathered 


neighbors. So 
rapid, however, has 
been the progress 
of general knowl- 
elge and_ public 
sentiment that to- 
day there are few 
who do not value 
and appreciate birds 
as neighbors. The 
one question, then, 
is how shall we cul- 
tivate their intimacy 
and increase their 
abundance in our 
environments ? 
Two methods of 
attracting birds have 
gained considerable 





HOW TO HELP SOLVE 
PUBLIC BATHS AND FREE LUNCH COUNTERS 


popularity and been used with 
varying success: providing arti 
ficial nesting sites and supplying 


artificial food. 


If we have an abundance of 
suitable trees and shrubbery 
about our homes we shall be sure 
to have at least some of the com 
mon birds which seek such nest 
ing sites—the robin, chipping 
and song sparrows, catbird, 
brown thrasher and blue jay. 
\s a rule, tree and bush nesting 
birds seek thick cover; therefore 
the more densely foliaged our 
trees and the more numerous 
and tangled the shrubbery, the 


more abundant will be such neighbors. 


A protected ledge on the porch or under a cornice may prove an 


acceptable home site for phcebe or robin; a good-sized chimney 


flue is almost sure to shelter the log cabin of a chimney swift; 


barn and eave swallows in well-settled parts of the couitry have 


long since forsaken the ancestral nest sites under overhanging 


rocks on cliffs, the 
former to plaster 
their mud nests on 
the rafters in wel- 
coming barns, the 
latter to line the 
eaves with their bot- 
tle - shaped domi- 
ciles. 

Woodpeckers ex- 
cavate burrows in 
the decayed trunks 
of trees in which to 
lay their eggs and 
rear their young. 
Rarely do they avail 
themselves of exca- 
vations which they 
find ready made. 





After the blue jay had moved out, the slate-colored 


Junco took up quarters in the box 
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Though not very confiding, the purple finch will not 


disdain a free home 





And even a song sparrow later made itself at home in 


the same nest cavity 
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Working with such a pattern and gauge, a box 
standardized to the normal size of your feathered 


neighbors can be 


\ bird bath im the yard is an endless source of amusement. It 
can be made cheaply and, with a little care, become a decora- 
tive feature of the garden 


] y 
CCKCI 


halt ot a 


wood 
ind gauge and patter 
in the illustration. The 
alves are natled to 
gether and the box 1 
fastened up in a tree 


’ 1 1 
Bet i@psch 


baron | 


Vol 
experimenting with 
attra 


on Ws tserman 


methods tor 


ting 
birds 
estate, developed Mla 


] 


similar boxes, 


turing 
drilling the excavation 
top 


the log He 


trom the without 


splitting 


found these boxes very 


successtul, and the 
property vhere the 
were placed was much 
Iree trom imsect pests 
than adjoming estates 

Bluebirds and house 
wrens are not at all 
fussy as to the archi 


made 





The 











completed box, resembling a natural wood- 
pecker’s nest hole. Fasten the halves together 
and nail to a tree 
tecture of their homes. Plain wood 


boxes six inches square and ten inches 
deep will do very well for them. A 
round entrance hole should be cut 
near the top, and it is well to have a 
little perch for the birds to alight on 
when about to 


There should 


also be a sloping roof to shed rain. 


enter. 


One spring a pair of bluebirds 
came about the place that the writer 
had just Their 
plainly indicated that they were seek 
ing a home and desired to be neigh 
bors. A rough 
prepared and nailed up on the barn. 
Within fifteen minutes the bluebirds 
were carrying in their furniture 
sisting of dried 
Later in the 
brought 


occupied. actions 


box was hurriedly 


con 
and straws. 
that 
hungry 


the 


grass 
the 
home to 


insects 
the 
evidence of 


season 
they 


voung family were 


value of bluebirds as neighbors. 


Hlouse wrens will occupy these plain boxes (in fact, a pair took 


possession of the bluebird box a year or two later), 


are not even averse to 


establishing a house 


old 


nailed up 


hold in an tomato 


can on post 


Their pleasing 


or tree 


and persistent melody 


and the activity they 
display in reducing the 
the 


constitute a 


insect 
hordes 
high rate of rental and 
the 


able tenants and neigh- 


make birds desir 
bors 
Providing artificial 


food for wild birds 1s 
number of 
the 
offered may have con 
Win 


ter is the season when 
the birds’ food 


done in a 


ways, and menu 
siderable variety. 


natural 


and they 





Another type of nesting cavity is thatched with 
bark and protected with twigs that prevent 
heavy winds from blowing away the nest 
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“free lunch counters,” even in 
summer. Some people have con- 
tended that birds thus fed in 
summer would grow lazy and 
allow the insect armies to wax 
strong; therefore, that they 
should be fed only in winter to 
tide them over the season of 
storm and possible famine. This 
apprehension is not sustained by 
the experience of the writer. 
he birds that sample the spread 
on the lunch counter may visit 
it daily, or may not come to it 
for much longer periods, but in 
either case the bulk of their 
food is their favorite insect or 
weed-seed diet, and it is evident 
that trees and foliage profit by 
the results in bird abundance 
and activity which the lunch 
counter serves to stimulate. 
The first simple methods of 
feeding have usually consisted 


in scattering crumbs and seed on porches or in sheltered spots and 
tying pieces of suet to branches or nailing them on the trunks of 
trees. The crumbs may attract the slate-colored junco or black 


snowbird, tree sparrows and chickadees, 


has been known to come after some of the larger bits. 





supply is likely to be most meagre and to be cut off by heavy snow 
and sleet storms, but some of our feathered 
averse to varying their regular bill of fare by a bite from our 














Mice are his favorite diet 


and even the blue jay as not to 


Wood- added. 


peckers, nuthatches, chickadees and creepers appreciate the suet. Later, 


\ lunch counter is provided by a board 
with slightly raised edge strips, nailed up 
in a tree and provided with a seed bin and 
with crumbs scattered on it. The same 
sort of a counter may be fastened to a 
window sill—preferably an upper window. 
lhe writer improved on the plan of tack- 
ing suet on the trees. The latter arrange- 
ment permits the blue jays to steal large 
pieces. A piece of quarter-inch mesh 
wire screen is bent into basket shape and 





Che young blue jay should be fed on bread and milk, 
hard-boiled eggs and chopped meat, or with any 
insects available 





A suet box of wire forms a luncheon counter de luxe. 
It can be nailed against trees or under a protecting 





: , oom 
placed with the open side against a tree. It is held by two little 
are not staples below, acting as hinges, and one above, which, being 
withdrawn, permits the filling of the basket with suet 


Baron von Berlepsch  elab 
orated a number of plans for 
providing food for the birds, in 
cluding apparatus for melting 
suet and mixing it with seeds, 
ground meat, dried berries and 
ants’ eggs. The mixture 1s 
poured over the foliage of con 
iferous trees, where, hardening 
and adhering, it remains a rich 
harvest for the birds. 

The writer has for some years 
maintained a lunch counter ot 
food shelf outside his bedroom 
window. This is equipped with 
a food bin or hopper and an up 
right piece of tree branch in 
which auger holes are filled with 
broken bits of nuts, over which 
melted suet is allowed to harden 
The hopper is made after the 


If you give him a chance, the red screech owl will become quite companionable. fashion of poultry tood hoppers, 


an upright supply bin, wide at 
the top, where it is protected 


with a sloping, hinged cover, narrow at the bottom where it feeds 
into a trough as the birds take the food. ‘This food consists of 
meat scraps and dried bread ground together in such proportion 
sticky, to which ordinary mixed canary seed 1s 


sunflower seed was scattered on the shelf, in the hope 


of attracting neighboring = goldfinche 

This effort has never proved successful, 
but it did bring the purple finches in num 
bers, and they maintained a monopoly on 
the shelf most of the time while feeding 
White-breasted and red-breasted nut 
hatches and chickadees came first for the 
nuts and suet, and then developed a great 
fondness for the sunflower seed. Myrtle 
warblers had been feeding from the suet 

(Continued on page 388) 





Taken young enough, the barred owl can be made 
into a very friendly pet. The blue jay’s diet will 
suit him capitally 
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The ||ses of Woodwork in [nterior | )ecoration 
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\ room of light, cheerful lines, albeit rather plain or even severe 


WOOD, WALL AND FIREPLACE TREATMENT FOR A ROOM OF 


THE COLONIAL FARMHOUSE STYLE 


L\LFRED Morton GITHEN 


uld not be quite in character, Plain 


ving chairs are better than the more 
ypendale: braided rugs better than 
ourselves hand-painted Dutch tile 


are neither expensive nor difficult 
is best of fire-brick, but common 
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Woodwork in this room is simple: the mantel can be bought directly from one of the dealers, 


\s to the door hardware, small brass knobs are correct histori- 
cally, though not commonly met with now; glass knobs are occa- 
sionally used, but almost always the original rooms had rim- 
locks with great, black iron lock-case showing, screwed to the 
Now we use the mortise locks, with the lock- 
case buried in the edge of the door and only knob and key-hole 


face of the door. 


ath 


and the door frames and doors are standard makes 
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or bought direct from 





one of the great dealers, F 
for their Colonial de- 
signs are often excel- 


lent. Several manufac- 
turers take real old ex- 
amples as models and 
make most excellent and 
faithful copies; they are ; 
proud of them and glad 
to tell you from which 
famous old house each 
was taken. 

We would prefer one 
with little or no orna- 
ment for our particular 
room. There are plain 
mitred mouldings every- 
where else, on_ base, 
chair-rail and door or 
window finish, though 
we have allowed our- 
selves corner blocks at 
the doors. These mould- 
ings may be as rich as 
we please, though they 
must be delicate in scale 
everywhere. All the 
woodwork should be 
white pine, with only 
the smallest of tight 
knots, or else clear 
whitewood or poplar; 
the doors should be 
white pine, if possible. 





showing. 

The windows’ would 
have small panes, twelve, 
perhaps, to each window. 
The floor might be soft 
wood painted warm gray 
(yellow ocher mixed with 
the commercial gray floor 
paint will give the color), 
or mustard yellow or 
brown; or else it may be 





of hardwood, stained and 
waxed. A smooth plaster 
cornice may be run at the 
ceiling, better than wood, 
unless the walls are 
painted in oil; the plaster 
walls may be sand fin- 
ished and left white, if 
we choose, or colored a 
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yellow ocher or a yellowish 
pink; pale blue or green are 
historically correct, too, but 
rather cold and trying. Again, 
the plaster might have the 
usual hard, smooth finish and 
be hung with wall paper, pre- 
ferably in a pattern with white 
or gray predominating, lest the 
chair-rail, trim and baseboard 
be too strongly outlined, for 
they, of course, would be 
painted white or a very light 
gray. 

If we desire a_ perfect 
white, the ordinary white 
lead paint is not satisfactory, 
for the coal-gas and_ slight 
cooking gases that permeate a 
house act on the lead and turn 
it yellowish, exaggerating the 
natural tendency of linseed oil 
to yellow indoors. Sunlight 
counteracts this and has a 
bleaching action which keeps 
the paint white, but in dark 
corners the yellowish is quite 
marked. Zinc white seems to keep its color better under these 
conditions, but. used alone, it is brittle and there is danger of its 
scaling off. Most house painters use zinc and lead. 

Some of the white lead makers deny that zinc helps the paint 
at all, and claim that lead used alone is the best for all ordinary 
house work, inside or out. On the other hand, the makers of 
ready-mixed paint use not only the zinc in combination with the 
lead, but other pigments in small proportion, as lead sulphate, 
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barytes, silica or calcium carbonate. 

The white lead makers cry “Adulteration! Cheap substi- 
tutes!” and, with the appearance of truth, since these pigments 
are cheaper than white lead and the last three perfectly useless 
if used alone. The mixed-paint makers have prejudiced their 
cause by not publishing the formule on their cans, and have thus 
given an opportunity to certain knaves among them to make up 
paint with these cheaper pigments predominating to such an ex- 
tent that their material has little body or opacity and less en 
durance. 

The white-lead men make the most 
of this, and point out the danger of 
buying an utterly unknown material; 
they point to white lead’s long and 
honorable record, for, until fifty or kw 
sixty years ago, lead was the only 











white paint ever used, and therefore 
it has stood the test of time. The 
other side brush this aside as old- 











fogyism; they instance carefully 
recorded tests in different cities 
where hundreds of panels in specially) 
built board fences were painted with L=— 
different combinations, where in every 
case the pure white lead paint chalked | 
off long before the combined paints 
deteriorated. They quote the great 
railroads whose specifications seem all 
to require a mixture of other sub- 
stances with lead; the United States 
Lighthouse Board, which directs that 
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An iron frame binds the tiles of the fireplace. The chair 


ee eee “thin” it. 


Comparison of this bare room with the finished product pro- 
vokes thought, showing one of the many possibilities in room 
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rail is a characteristic feature of this type of room 


a small percentage of barytes be used 
with the lead, or a law of the French 

government soon to take effect prohibit 
ing the use of white lead altogether, on 
account of its possible danger to a not # 





over-clean workman,a recognition of the 
equal value of other pigments, of course 
So the bitter dispute goes on; each new 














presentation is so clever that a layman is 
in danger of being convinced first this 
way, then that! 

The dispute concerns the “pigment” only. All paints are essen 
tially a combination of two elements—a pigment, which is gen 
erally a metallic powder, and a vehicle; in the case of oil paints, 
mainly linseed oil. Now, the special quality of linseed oil is that 
it does not dry in the sense that the water in a water-color or a 
whitewash dries, by evaporation ; but it absorbs oxygen from the 
air and changes chemically into a resinous substance which, 
mixed with the pigment, becomes very tough and hard. Its 
actual weight increases as it “dries,” but the process is slow. To 
hasten it, a “dryer,” or “Japan dryer,” is added, which is a 
metallic salt dissolved in turpentine and apparently acts by draw 
ing oxygen from the air and transferring it to the oil. 

Linseed oil is sold either raw or boiled. Boiled oil is thicker 
and darker, and, though it would naturally dry more slowly, the 
makers mix a “dryer” with it before it is put on the market, so 
that what we buy dries more rapidly than raw oil. Raw oil is 
far better in the first, or “priming 
coat,” and, perhaps, in all inside paint 
ing. 

Turpentine is added to the paint to 
for the mixed oil and pig 
ment is too viscid to be properly 
“brushed out’ on inside work. If 
much turpentine is added the paint is 





“flat,” or without gloss; if too much, 
| the paint will “chalk” or rub off when 
dry. 





House paint, then, is composed of 
pigment, vehicle, dryer and thinner. 
en with perhaps a little coloring added 
to the pigment. The pigments used 
in dark paints are quite different, and 
no lead need be used at all; but we are 
discussing light paints only. The fol- 
lowing, perhaps, would be an average 
working formula for indoors: the lead 
should be best Dutch Process white 

(Continued on page 339) 
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From Provence a five-pointed drip lamp In the center, an old-fashioned Southern stairway lamp with adjustable glass shield; The rosin dip of this Breton hearth light 


above on the left a ship's “Gimbel lamp”; on the right a “Betty lamp” of bronze was used ordinarily, the candle for 
féte days only 


of hammered brass suitable for matches 


anywhere 
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Old Lights Put to Modern Use 


rHE SERVICEABLE AND DECORATIVE QUALITIES OF ANTIQUES 
FROM HOME AND ABROAD SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR 
ARRANGEMENT 





\ | ‘ ’ , 
into the fitted for electricity it shows up well at 
ld light night against the darkness above. 
te hand 
i! e of in the drawing-room. 
la thin 
node neath the palms, adds 
tiet] ( enti 
’ 
e “a 
O ole of the 
cl pboa 
‘lack sheep effective treatment 
‘ ) hye won 


small table. 
globe etched 





mehts in home 


lv be placed the same style, much as they were placed 
tive detail en A Roman lamp of brass, a Jewish candlestick and a originally, . with : 
ae ’ Spanish church light. The taller two can be used > . 
Ola piece O| as modern table lights 
the feeling of hung by its chain. 
thogany dresset of this trio set a silver tray and snuffers, which will complete a 
in old ship's lantern—or its excellent and — pretty group. Or, again, there could be used a larger old lamp 
vell be used It generally has a base the sort that has a gilt shaft and ornamented globe. 
inds enclosing horn or glass lights that enough, the electrician can run a wire up the shaft where sperm 
ite sufficient for an entrance. In a_ oil once sputtered. But the steady glow of an electric bulb 
maller hall, an eight sided excuses the sacrilege of its 
tin lantern, brightly scoured more ancient sputtering sis- 
nd suspended from an odd ters of bygone days and 
haped bracket, lends a Colo usages. Nothing is lovelier in 
nial au an old-fashioned drawing- 
\t the stair landing an old room than these lights.  In- 
Persian lantern, with per cidentally, they also can be 
forated sides, makes by day converted into truly service- 


1 distinguished silhouette; if able bedside lamps with the 

















One feels that gilt and glass go best 


(nrondolas, their crystal pendants hiding 
Paul and Virginia, drooping together be 


fashioned sentiment to the mantel-piece 
Since crystal pendant lights have come 
into vogue again, such Girondolas are 
adaptable to most drawing-rooms. 
Grouping old lights often proves an 


dainty glass lamp originally used with 
sperm oil is easily converted by a Prince's 
burner into a serviceable lamp for the 


ground-glass 


flowers, will add the necessary comple 
ment and lend an 1840 look to it. 
either side may be placed glass lamps of 


double-tube wick-holders and a tiny 
On the table in front 
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A pewter lamp resembling a can- 
dlestick, but in reality a font 
containing oil for the miniature 
wick 










addition of  gaily-colored 


chintz shades. 
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From the Dolomites this curious 
and serviceable candlestick with 
a hook for the wall 





lar light that they hang 
over the backs of their 





North Carolina 
comes a Southern heirloom 

a glass shield lamp, sup- 
ported by a brass standard. 
The heavy glass shield fits 
snugly into its socket, and can be adjusted 
to euard the flame from the wind. At the 
top of a drafty stairs such a lamp proves 
Near it can 
These were 


From 





as useful as it is ingenious. 
be placed a “Gimbel Lamp.” 
used originally on shipboard. It can either 
be held as a candlestick 
so that it could swing with every move- 


for it is pivoted 


ment of the turbulent sea—or else it can 
be hung on the wall as a bracket lamp; 
its end being heavily weighted, keeps the 
Graceful and well turned are 
these simple little ship's lights. They 
must have been a joy to their makers, for 


flame erect. 


surely they prove so to the collector who 
is so fortunate as to possess one. 

In the living-room the more substantial 
lights of brass and copper can be used 
effectively. There is a whole class of 
lamps fashioned with a wicker-holder for 
oil and a drip-cup below — the “Betty 
Lamps” of iron that one sees in every 
Colonial museum. Abroad, particularly 
in Normandy, can be found beautifully 
wrought examples, the brace for the two 
worked in wonderful patterns. 


simple 


cups 
\gainst a 
wall the shadow of 
such lights is very 
The 


lace - makers of 


decorative. 


lreland use a simi- 





vere lantern. 
day and can b 
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By fitting with frosted bulbs, a church 
lamp can be made suitable for above 
the dining table 








Two tin sconces of Colonial design, and a Paul Re- 


The former are popular shapes to- 
ed to match the hangings 








Above is a Moorish lantern of decorative shape; on 
the other side, a Turkish hanging lamp with glass 
shaft; below, a Jewish Hanukah light—a good 
group 


lamps for sperm oil. 
day if fitted properly 
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A Persian perforated lamp of this kind 
looks best in the hall. 
wired for electricity 


It can readily be 





Two tin circular sconces—and below, two pewter 


The sconces are useful to- 





chairs. Some are pathetic 
with patching, but, over a 
low bookcase in a living 
room, they are none the 
less decorative. 

times the 
country places were often lighted by ob 


long tin sconces with hooded tops cut like 


In Colonial ballrooms of 


scallop shells. These were painted with 
Baberr\ 
dip or Wax candle, or a glass font of ol 


Pa) 


with a tiny stem for the wick. 


nosegays and sometimes held a 


In some 
instances the reflectors were circular, with 
radiating lines like the sun; sometimes a 
bit of tinsel, fitted into intricate patterns, 
formed a gorgeous and dazzling back 
ground, making a hundred candles of the 
one. These oblong sconces are still made, 
and it is quick work for the tinsmith to 
form a shell above, cutting a semi-circle in 
the square top. They can be painted to 
match the chintz hangings in the bedroom 

say with friendly birds atilt on a green 
bowl filled with brilliant flowers. A pla 
giarism of our Colonial forbears, but most 
effective ! 

The Paul Revere lantern, a type quite 
common, has perforated sides, whose pat 
tern makes grotesque kaleidoscope decora 
lighted. Paul 
But may it be said to the credit of ow 


tion when Poor Revere ! 


sense ol venera 
tion, we fasten to 
his memory things 
of beauty 
(Continued on 
page $OO ) 
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he editor will adly answer queries pertaining to individual problems of interior decoration and furnishing. When an immediate reply is desired, a self-addressed stamped 
envelope should be enclosed This department will also purchase any of the articles here described for subscribers living at a distance, or will furnish the names of the places 
where they may be htawmed 


More ( hintzes 


Ho’ rivirri he f ' 
I i 0 ea 
present have beet " 


ful ror i? | even th 


Christmas 
uming use 


hildren are in 


terested and pleased with eitts which are 
neithe ti not irre Che little girl 
vill still ive her doll on the tree. but. 
ith an instinctive housewife spirit, she 
take i keen interest in something useful 
ind pretty f er Ow! Nn 

ver mee out rore othe (wh 
not’) hung chintzes of unt design and 

lor at thet vreat (seorgian windows. 
ina reat reat-great-grandtathet went 
i leep in the chintz-covered chair (with 
wings at the ide and flounces all around - 
the flowery material has been a favorite 
with housewive Liscarded in that 
gloomy and tawdry period (aforemen 
tioned—1870-1880) for horsehair and 
knitted tidies, it has again attained its 


pla e of tavor im the \y eTican home and 


trom the new designs and delicious color 
hown this veat it eem fated to sta 
Its use in ren ving old furn iture or co\ 
ering cushions for new h been written 
ibout often. but it remained tor it to be 
come an integral part of the furniture it 
elf Several stores are rrving this cre 


tonne furniture Some ot it is entirely of 
the material, put together so cleverly that 
paste ofr nails ire the last thine thought of 


in connection with shelve drawers ot 
neatly turned leg (Other pieces are part 
ly white enamel or other wood in conne 
tion with the cretonne r brocade oO! 


whatever material is used. Nothing could 
be prettier or more suitable for a_ littl 
girl room than the set of this furniture 
een lately 


Th hiffonmier 1 of white enamel 


with cretonne-covered drawers and glas 
knob lhe woodwork projects slightly 


bevond the drawet protecting them tron 
dust, and the top of the stand 1s a sheet 
ot plate glass the cretonne 


through 


showing 


leaned, and 


iffords complete protection to the ma 


Che glass 1s easily 


terial underneath 

With this comes a little desk in the 
white enamel, with cretonne top, which is 
hinged in the centre, and may be closed 
tight and locked when not m use. The 
contents of this desk would delight any 


small girl, as it is completely fitted up 





One of the many attractive styles of vouox rocks that 
are now being shown 


with pens, paper-cutter, scissors, held in 
\ blotting 
pad and day-book bound in cretonne go 
with this desk, the whole making a charm 
ing gift for a little girl. 

\ sewing table would delight the heart 
of a girl at all domestically inclined. This, 
too, is of white enamel and cretonne, with 
two compartments for work. A novelty 


place by tiny cretonne straps. 


The serviceableness of this rocker should appeal to 
prospective Christmas-givers 
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of this table lies in the two handles, which 
make it easy to pick up and carry about. 

Made of a darker cretonne or brocade, 
are the two pieces for the bedroom of the 
mistress or young lady of the house. The 
box is for hats, and is of strong material, 
covered with the cretonne and bound with 
gimp. It is extra large, to accommodate 
all sizes in hats, and makes a strong, at- 
tractive bandbox for one’s closet-shelf, 
or, if need be, will fit under the bed. The 
little rack is for magazines in the lower 
part, in the upper for books, and makes a 
charming adjunct to the reading-table by 
the bed. 

There are also two odd pieces in silk 
brocade and mahogany for a boudoir or 
sitting-room. The table has a glass top, 
protecting the brocade beneath, which 
may be lifted, disclosing a large aperture 
beneath for keeping pamphlets or other 
articles. 

The waste-basket is charming and 
unique. The side facets are of old, blue 
Chinese embroidery, the edge bound in 
gold gimp braid, and the whole set on a 
small, gilt pedestal 


A Comfortable Rocker 


HERE is nothing more uncom fort- 
able than an uncomfortable rock 
ing chair, and nothing that can serve 
equally well in almost any room of the 
house than one that rests and soothes 
while it serves. Those that “catch in the 
back,” those that are too straight or rock 
unevenly, soon find themselves deserted. 
What every woman eventually wants is a 
low rocking chair—a comfortable, safe, 
snug piece of furniture upon which none 
of the burden of decoration shall descend, 
and yet which is decorative in itself. She 
wants a sewing chair for her bedroom, or 
a low one for downstairs—one low 
enough to permit the children to clamber 
upon it if they will. Of a number being 
shown this winter few equal for sturdi- 
ness of build and beauty of line an antique 
reproduction fashioned, it is said, after a 
chair that came over on the “Mayflower.” 
It is made of oak or birch in any color 
finish, or of mahogany. The serviceable- 
ness of such a rocker should appeal 
strongly to those who have in view the 
practical side of Christmas-giving. 
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MAN may be either economical 

around the house or uneconomical. 
This is considerable of a factor if the 
home be situated in the suburbs, for there 
are many small items of repair that a 
handy man can attend to and eliminate 
the cost of professional labor. 

If the man of the house will give his 
hardwood floors a thorough renovating 
once a year they will always look fresh 
and fail to show a worn appearance for 
many years. For the sum of fifty cents 
a pound of the best floor wax may be pur- 
chased, and this will be sufficient to cover 
the floors of an ordinary sized house. To 
treat the floor, first remove all previous 
finish and then apply two good coats of 
filler, forcing it well into the pores of the 
wood. After the filler has been on for 
twenty minutes the surface of the floor 
should be rubbed off with excelsior, and 
after that wiped clean with waste or a soft 
cloth. The filler is then allowed to harden 
over night, and the next day the floor is 
treated in the usual way with varnish and 
wax. Floors treated this way once a year, 
with an occasional waxing, will keep in 
perfect condition. 

The handy man will also replace all 
broken window glass, and when the hinges 
of a door squeak he can raise the pin which 
holds the parts together and put a few 
drops of oil on the pin and on the parts 
which bind together. 

If the door sticks after it is closed, and 
many times you almost lose all the patience 
you have had given you in trying to pull 
it open, call the handy mar and have him 
remove the door and plane off a little of 
the bottom where it catches. If a piece of 
tallow candle is rubbed along the surface 
before the door is rehung it will work still 
more smoothly. Drawers or window sashes 
or screens that refuse to slide easily may 
be coaxed into good humor if a little lard 
is rubbed along the edges. 

The handy man can also prolong the 
life of your window screens if he will 
give them a coat of black paint each fall 
after they are taken down. And do cau 





Sewing table and hatbox, illustrating the new use of 


cretonne 
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tion him not to put the storm-doors or 
storm-windows, or, in fact, any of the 
screens or screen doors, in a damp place 
where they will warp. 

From a small piece of copper mesh wire 
can be cut some small discs that will fit 
exactly into the waste pipes of the bath- 
room bowl, the bath-tub and the set- 
tubs. These will prevent lint and other 
foreign matter from getting down into the 
pipe and clogging it up so as to necessi- 
tate a visit from the plumber. 
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Handy devices for the kitchen—a string-box and a 
spice container 


He can also help you economize on 
your gas bill if you cook with a gas range, 
by cutting two pieces of galvanized sheet 
iron, one piece 6” by 6” and the other 
8” by 8”. Place these over the flame and 
set the pots or pans on it. It has the ad- 
vantage of holding the heat and requiring 
less gas, besides keeping the vessel from 
burning in the centre. 

If mice get into your sideboard, tack 
over the back and underneath it a large 
sheet of wire netting. 

If the inside lining of your refrigerator 
has become unsightly, give it two or three 
coats of white enamel paint, and when 
finished you will think that you have a 
new article. 
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Cushions in flowered satins that suggest the dress- 
fashions of last year 
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The New Cushions 
TYLES in housefurnishings have a 
most interesting way of following 
fashions in dress. Think how the Mod 
ernist idea in decoration went along with 
Poiret’s brilliant dress conceptions! In 
the home you saw the satne vivid colors 
that met your eye in the street. It was all 
very natural indeed, 

This season the shops are showing some 
cushions which have their inspiration in 
the Louis XVI styles of last spring. Do 
you remember those panier and puffed 
dresses of sprigged and flowered silks? 


The new cushions one sees are just as 


lovely. 


Like the dresses, they are made of 
flowered, printed satins combined with 
plain fabric. They are puffed very gen- 
erously, and some have the puffings sep.- 
rated by cordings of the satin. The col- 
ors are delicate, like the dainty Irench 
styles. Green, rose, old blue and gray 
are used mostly. Black is also much in 
evidence, as it is in most modern house- 
furnishing. 

The shapes are delightful; long, flat ob- 
longs, circular puffs or ellipses. In the 
illustration the upper cushion is elliptical 
in shape, of black satin, very much puffed, 
with three inserts or panels of the flowered 
printed satin. To the right is a charming, 
round pillow of the flowered satin in tints 
of blue and rose, with two circular puf 
fings of the rose-colered satin. The ob- 
long cushion is a delicate green combined 
with satin in a large pompadour design. 

Other cushions are of printed shan- 
tung combined with black or gray satin. 
There is being shown the newest shape in 
cushions: the cylinder. This form is de- 
veloped not only in the dainty silk, how- 
ever. It may be had in more formai fab- 
rics like velvet, with appliqués of gold 
braid and gold tassels at the ends. 

But there is nothing formal about the 
cushions. They are dainty and delight 
ful and are made to be used. They are 


particularly good in rooms furnished in 
the French manner, but their soft, agree 
able colorings and pleasing form make 
them desirable in any simple room. 





A charming Christmas plate that would make an 
excellent gift 
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Winter Gardening ( in cold enough to stay dormant until much more difficult job. With such you 
= ing should aim to do three things: cut out all 
’ ' ; r) ' = ry ; Where experience has proved that the dead, diseased and “barked”’ wood, re 
. a vinters are too severe for the varieties of | move all brushy and surplus growth, and, 
the i Nave bet raspberrie which mav be grown, thev may if possible, lower the head by cutting out 
erl rve ush should be given protection by bending them the top and saving clean, young growth 
aoe rap of retuse and down. after the old canes have been cut on the lower branches. With grapes, nine 
be eH posted or out in the fall, and shoveling a little earth people out of ten don't prune enough. If 
| npg Bele maracee \ on the ends to hold them in place. This the vines have been cared for regularly 
Sey aw Abs et in itself is a good deal of protection, but if everything should be cut away clean ex 
©! ou . om nad wiped =~ — not enough, a mulch of hay or cornstalks cept three to five of the canes which bore 
kerosene cloth at the time. This this fall. These should be cut back to a 
ee ca MISSING few buds—eight to twelve—each. Vines 
ita em omer vating delays growing over an arbor, or which have 
the spring. itis a good plan to sharpen gone without pruning for a number of 
| hoe and tting tools now In the vears, should have the laterals cut back 
Inver cannot c sO COl veniently, to a few buds each 
n nm spring vo Vi be too Dus, sharp 
\s the ground treezes hard, those things 
ab equire winter protection should be ; alia . 
coked to. Strawberries and onions and . [The Frames and Hot-Beds 
nach for taking thro the winter, the Even if you do not plan to keep yout 
parag u hubarb be if they have frames busy all winter, do not neglect 
not alr been done; the hardy border them now. After the spring supply of 
Ib beds, newly | te hrubs, the plants is removed the frames are fre 
ose garden, the lea bed, will all require quently left to themselves. By fall they 
Ichi Your aterial are grown up to grass and weeds, which 
eaves, 0 | t nanure—is, are allowed to go to seed and finally to 
or should be, o f not, get bu freeze into the soil, even if the tops are 
nd procure it at or \ ily of ever cut off in the late fall clean-up. Fork the 
reen boug! f the e available, should beds up now, removing all old bunches of 
Iso be obtains the re not only ex roots, etc. If you have manure available, 
cellent for holding th Ich in place, but put on a good dressing of it, both to en 
remain attractive i eal e through rich the soil and to prevent its freezing 
the bare winter 1 tl Where these ar hard. A mulch of leaves on top of this 
not to be had, ol vill answer the will be of still further advantage. In the 
Purpose Nart \ ! ( Vire, Tun af nl Frames in active use should be watered more sparingly spring the leaves may be taken out and 
the edge of the bed and he in place b as the days grow colder composted, and the manure, which will be 
ort stake rovice L ve neat and in fine condition, forked in. See to it also 
effective method of keeping the mulch of may be spread over the whole bed. It that a supply of earth and compost is put 
leaves in place; a few boards laid across must, however, be removed in the spring aside for use in starting early plants next 
the top wi eep them from blowing before any growth starts, or the canes will spring. A barrel of each in the cellar, 
va ntil thev become etth root where covered with soil. ready for flats in February or March, may 
Teas and tender hybrid tea roses, and \fter these things are done, take advan- mean a great deal to next summer's gar 
tandard or tree roses, require special pt tage of every sunny day to get the winter = _ len. 
tection. Straw jackets, bound in place work started ; pruning, the first “dormant” Frames in active use should be watered 
with heavy tarred twine, may be placed spraying, brush cut, stones or rubbish and ventilated more and more sparingly as 
irround then \ surer and easier way for heaps removed, or any other cold-weather 


growing in large 


ts, etter, plant tubs with handle 
} ‘ ‘ ror te ‘ hv irTanvea 
Cx 1! iit move tte ocderate 
winter quartet! where thev will be pro 


t¢ tec! tron too evere ireezing, but will 





iob which mav be 
of young 


waiting. The pruning 
comparatively easy 

“prune to an open center,” or so that a 
low, spreading head is developed, being 
ie rule to follow But old that 
iave been neglected for a long time are a 


trees 1S 


trees 
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the davs grow shorter and colder. The 
use of double-glass sash has greatly in 
creased the efficiency and the pleasure to 
be had from frame gardening. The double 
layer of glass, which takes the place of a 
mat or shutter, admits the light, 
keeping out the cold. 
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1. § Garden work is 
pretty well over for this 


year. Clean and then 
grease all tools thor- 
oughly before leaving 


them for the season. Be- 
gin to put out suet for 
the birds. 


2. ® Full moon th. 
21m. P. M. 

Newly-planted trees 
may have to be protected 
from girdling by mice 
and rabbits; band them 
with a strip of tar paper, 
its lower edge tight to 
the earth 


3. © Paint the nests of 
gypsy moths with creo- 
sote, and look up the sub- 
ject of winter spraying 
and pruning generally, to 
be ready to act next 
month—or act now, if 
weather is favorable 


3. © Washington bade 
farewell to his officers, 
1783. 

Coldframes containing 
any kind of plants should 
now be covered at night 
with mats. 


5. @ When snow comes, 
conserve it by banking it 
up around trees, etc., and 
over borders, thus pro- 
viding for a continuance 
of Nature’s best mulch. 
It thaws less. rapidly 
when thus banked. 


6. © St. 
— the 
sailors as 
children. 

When the bulbs that 
are being forced show 
color in the buds bring 
them into sunlight. 


Nicholas’ Day 
patron saint of 
well as of 


7. ® Put them again 
into shade when the 
flowers have opened, to 
make them last. Be on 
the lookout constantly 
for hibernating places of 
insects, and surely de- 
stroy them. 


8. © Crocuses need but 
a fortnight’s forcing, 
therefore bulbs set in a 
pan now will be in bloom 
for Xmas if kept in the 
warmth and sun. A 6- 
inch pan will hold a 
dozen bulbs. 


9. © Grapes may be 
pruned now. Mulch 
strawberries with strawy 
material, and hold in 
place by throwing a few 
shovelfuls of earth on 
top of the mulch. 








10. @ Last quar. 6h. 
32m. A. M. 

It is interesting to 
bring cocoons of various 


kinds indoors and put 
them into wire netting 
cages to study. Leave 


them on the branch, 
bringing it in, too. 


11. @ Now is a good 
time to get bargains in 
cyclamen bulbs for flow- 
ering next Christmas. 


12. @ Buy plants of 
Astilbe Japonica now for 
Easter flowering. It is 
the plumy spirea of the 
florists, and nurserymen 
sell the plants for from 
30 to 50 cents. Keep it 
warm and growing. 





“If New Year's Eve's night wind blow south, it betokeneth warmth and growth; 
If west, much milk and fish in the sea; if north, much cold and storms there'll be.” 


13. @ Many things of 
the garden make delight- 
ful Xmas gifts; choose a 
book, or a plant, or a tool 
—or a set of seeds—for 
your suburban friends. 


14. @ Washington died 


1790. 

Third anniversary of 
the discovery of the 
South Pole by Roald 
Amundsen. 


15. G Go over the vege- 


table and fruit stores 
often enough to keep 
them free of decaying 
specimens. One bad ap- 


ple will spoil its fellows 
in bin or barrel in no 
time! 


16. @ New moon, gh. 
35m. P. M. 

Now is the time to dig 
up rhubarb roots and 
asparagus roots for forc- 
ing next month. They 
force readily in a warm 
cellar where they can be 
kept moist. 


17. @ Eleven years ago 
to-day — no more — the 
Wright brothers made 
the first successful flight 
with a biplane. 


_18. @ This is a good 
time to spray such roses 
as are not under cover 
with whale-oil soap solu- 
tion for scurfy scale. Use 
a pound of soap to a gal- 
lon of water. 


19. @ Tulips, slow in 
forcing up to now, force 
easily from now on, and 
may be brought to flower 
in four to five weeks. 


“Chaste as the icicle, That's curded by the frost from purest snow. "Shakespeare. 


20. @ Beginning to- 
day, learn the outlook 
for fair or foul weather 
for the year, by letting it 
and the eleven succeed- 
ing days represent the 
year’s months in order. 


21. @ The 
landed, 1620, 


Pilgrims 


To-day is the indicator 
for February's weather. 


22. @ Winter begins 
to-day—which is the in- 
dicator for March. 

Seeds of lettuce, rad- 
ishes and spinach sown 
now in hotbed will fur- 
nish these late in March, 
January and February, 
respectively. 


23. @ April's indicator. 
Has ‘your garden any- 
thing that will afford 
Christmas house decora- 
tions? <Are you quite 
sure? Look everywhere 
—carefully—not sacrific- 
ing evergreen branches, 
of ‘course. 


24. B First quar. 3h. 
25m. A.M. To-day shows 
May’s weather. 

If there are no Christ- 
mas trimmings growing 
there, note the deficiency 
and remedy it before next 
Christmas. 


25. § Christmas Day. 

Be sure that the birds 
have their dinner—suet 
and peanuts, and a shal- 
low dish of water re- 
newed night and morn- 
ing if the weather is 
freezing. 


26. 3 Holly is hardier 
than is commonly sup- 
posed, if put in a winter 
shady place and sheltered 
from northwest winds. 
Strip the leaves when 
planting it, and get stam- 
inate and pistillate plants 
to have berries. 


All kinds of weather this month, from thunder and lightning to 
blizzards; cold and stormy after the middle of the month. 


27. ® Black alder, 
though leafless, is daz- 
zling with red berries all 
winter and will grow 
anywhere. This also 
must be planted in 
“pairs,” though 5 berry 
bearing or pistillate 
plants to one staminate 


will do. 


28. ® Bittersweet and 
the showy red - barked 
dogwood of the wayside 

kinnikinnick—and bar 
berries are all useful for 
decorative use. And al- 
most any garden may 
have a clump of galax 
with its splendid leaves 


29. ® Time to get at 
the garden reading now; 
learn why, for example, 
a single tree of holly will 
never bear fruit. Sassa- 
fras also has this pecu 
liarity—and quite a num- 
ber of species. 


30. % Study the errors 
of the year past in the 
garden, and learn now 
why failures were fail- 
ures; and map out the 
plans for another sum- 
mer, profiting by these 
experiences. 


31. B® Keep the note- 
book going all through 
the winter as well as in 
summer ; for the weather 
records alone are invalu- 
able garden data, and 
constitute really a kind 
of garden insurance, 
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( Christmas hospitality we 
t of eled inh pitality Wide open we 
‘ ui ft t ( elcome though to make 
‘ f oOo! ive those of a stabl 
Ve ould n ike all childret 
appily receive 
) , t hat face lowly shepher 
iL ¢ strive to trace in the faces of those who con 
{ tire ( ticat e we, hardened to senti 
‘ | Ol t oO! oul lose his door On 
, ist La t t out omeorne bearing good 
tj ; eat 
‘ iv IK¢ to think that the inho pit ility was perhaps not - 
etch that things wet ¢ a mite less uncomfortable in that 
table that night Per a thoughttul one smoothed down 
tive traw in the mange! ! overed it with a cloth so all would 
be soft x e a shepherd hung his cloak over the 
doorway, that no unrul ratt come in 
\nd there must have been—this in all reverence—a striking 
contrast between the lowline of the ene and the kingliness of 
the Wisemet pit {70 the unbeli ving eye would see, and 
frankincense and myrrh; though from their sight would be with 
holden the yinboli 
Keadily could the pen 1 on to tell of other possible contrasts 
and contradictions the oft contrasts to-day and contradictions 
lhis alone remain ror 1 to know, however that those gilts and 


ours were, and are, more than their substance. and that the 
yreatest giit of all is hospitalit We keep at Christmas time the 





L| il t is ail ) h corner ot the world 
t bears a different aspect By the New Englander it is expressed 
in one fashion: by the Westener, another; by the Southerner, still 
inothet W hat is hospitality on the desert is foolish recklessness 

the home what in the home, scant welcome on the desert 
Because of those vari interpretations we can never make a 
general ruling for it, save to say that it is an intangible thing mani 
fested mostly along tangibl lines lt isa thing oO tangible as to 
do with mundane matte! ike chairs nd doorways and cushions; 
. thing so intangible as to hide behind a smile 

in their « eay te ike each room express its propel indi 
viduality, decorator ive endowed certain tasks to certain parts 
of the house Thus the hallway must lend an air of welcome, 
ind with studied effort are dark hallways made light and little 
ore larg eit est roo must bring the boon ot comtort t 
the tired sti inger an i the cheer ot one's best possessions 

Lhe development of thi expression oO! hospitality has had a 
devious climb up to its present-day pertection lt has grown 
vith the spirit of democt into a distinct part of the home lite 
here was the guest chair of the mediaval household, a hug: 
iffair set near the heart There was, in the past century, the 
front parlor—discreetl) ttered and darkene whose opening 


wil the manifestation otf great welcome on the part ot the host 
lo-davy the spirit of hospitality has grown to include the entire 
house We have learned that the best way to entertain a friend 


is not to entertain him at ill, but to throw open the entire estab 
lishment to him Let hu rows nong oul books 1f he will; let 
him wander in our garden; above all things, let him not feel that 
only the guest room has been reserved for him 


Hospitality of such generous proportions ts a tar cry Irom the 


day when primitive man offered the stranger his best bear skin 
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rug in his hut. What was once offered a king is now offered an 
It would seem that the world can’t quite for- 


get that once it let a King sleep in a stable. 


ordinary mortal. 


\nother thing have we learned about hospitality—that its high- 
est aspect is attained only when the labor and the joy, the thought- 


fulness an 


| the unselfishness, are shared alike by him who wel 
mes and him who is welcomed, 

We cannot gainsay it, there are guests whose coming is 1m- 
But if the call is unsuccessful for 
the host, how much less successful is it for the caller? No, it 
till remains true that, welcome or unwelcome, the act of hospi 


portune and often unw elcome. 


Reams have been 
written on what the host should do; what devices he should use 
to give the aspect of hospitality and cheer to his home. And 
somehow the conception has gone abroad that all the stranger 
must do 1s to accept what is offered him. Perhaps it was part of 
the wisdom of the Wisemen that they brought gifts. Surely it is 
the wisdom of the guest that he also bring gifts. 


tality is a thing shared, a giving and a taking. 


Princely gifts are there to bring as a guest. Silent apprecia- 
tion is one. Let us as guests ever feel more than we say; ever 
understand and appreciate more than we voice. For it is one of 
the singular returns of silence that it gives us greater apprecia- 
tion and understanding—and that it is the basis of true friendship, 
whereon hospitality is founded. 

\cceptance we can bring. And by this is meant more than the 
acceptance of things as they are—the pleasant surprises that inti- 
We must accept the atmosphere of that 
place and make it ours for the time we are there. 


macy will vouchsafe. 
Being a guest 
constitutes the act of looking through another person's eyes, and 
one of its finest returns is the ability to see life—the life of home, 
its burdens and its happy tasks—from another angle. Before we 
can attain this we must be mentally malleable to our hosts. The 
inscrutable guest is a contradiction in terms, 

\nd joy, too, we can bring—the joy that springs from little 
things; from such things as the host may have long since forgot- 
ten or tired of. To find a book, to catch a glimpse that has be- 
come familiar to the host; to see a little trait and to be happy for 
it; such a gift of joy makes almost divine merriment in a house- 
hold. 

Each of these gifts brings its own reward, but the greatest of all 
rewards for the guest is the ability to depart. By such is not 
meant to depart in the manner society terms “gracefully,” but to 
depart knowing that ever afterward that door is open unto you. 


sé 


For the secret of doors is that they never were intended to be 
closed at all; their being shut is but an incident in their careers. 
They were made to pass through; they were made to look 
through. Perhaps the latter is also true of the window, but the 
vista through a doorway and the vista through a window differ 
The one frames a vision that is to be beheld ; the other, 
one to be attained. The window shows no way for the feet to 
tread. You see the far horizon, but the beginning of the journey 
thither is hidden. Through a door you see both the horizon and 
the path that leads to it. If one be outside the house there is 
also a radical difference between the door and the window. To 


radically. 


look in at a window and see the cheer and light rarely arouses 
more than a feeling of curiosity. You pass on your way. To 
look in through an open door is almost an invitation to enter. 
You feel impelled to go in. 

Here is a saying of Rabiah—a quaint touch of mysticism. A 
man who was beside himself cried out: “O, God! Open a door 
through which I may come to Thee!” Rabiah happened to be 
sitting near, and said: “Thoughtless one, is the door shut?” 
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‘Start your Berkey & Gay collection today” 


The unchanging charm of true 
period studies 


is realized perfectly in Berkey & Gay productions. Here is found the com- 
bined results of thorough knowledge of the finest work of the old masters in 
furniture, skillful selection and treatment of the choicest woods and patient, 
thorough workmanship of a class seldom found today. 





It is because of this that it is said of our furniture that it is 
“For Your Children’s Heirlooms.’ 


Consult the Berkey & Gay dealer nearest you, or if you prefer, write 
us and we will advise him to send a representative to your home. Our 
furniture is usually offered in the best store in every locality. The fol- 
lowing famous firms are examples of our representation : 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 
Paine Furniture Co., Boston W .. & J. Sloane, San Francisco 


The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms 
184 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office and Show Rooms 


113-119 West 40th St., New York 
This inlaid mark of 


honor identifies to you Our de luxe book, “Character in Furniture,” is an 
ouch Berhey & Gay interesting and authoritative publication covering the 
periods. VVe mail it for fifteen 2-cent stamps. 
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The Children’s Rooms 





(Continued from page 353) 


color repeating the gray of the lower wall. 





The floors, of hardwood, were stained a 
greenish gray. The rag rug, made from 
terry, is also gray green. 

As the room is used merely as a sleep 
ing place, the furniture needed was of sim- 
ple character. An old drop-leaf table, 
small rocker and a dresser were the only 
pieces, with the exception of the child’s 
55bs3a bbba ale crib, considered absolutely necessary. Be- 
$6666eee0u8s ing of indifferent and inharmonious finish, 
table and dresser were painted a warm, 
cream color, several coats being applied, 
each rubbed down with sandpaper. Flat 
paint, not enamel, was used, giving a dull 
finish. A scarlet line was painted on the 
table top, encircling it about six inches 
from the edge, and the end panels of the 
dresser were treated in the same way. A 


Japanese stencil was used to apply a de- 
sign of rabbits in the corners of the table 
top, inside the line, and the same design 
was put in the dresser panels. In both, 


Ornamental Fences of Concrete en gc dy -Aapemed etc Se? 


: ) ods 1 fe ( f 
harmonize well with the better types of architecture. eae Age, ~~ 9 ihabrgpan corto a -citgehoor 
In appearance they suggest the strength, the dignity and was woven by a country craftsman. The 
the permanence which should surround a home. Con- chair was painted scarlet, like the sten- 

aH |. b l cils, a warm Japanese red, with plenty of 

crete Sap astic materia , can e molded into the most yellow in it, which took the amateur deco 

graceful and artistic forms; is as well adapted to the rator some time to procure, by mixing, but 

construction of small ornaments about the grounds as persed waneianieny sticiectory “when 
Ina attained, e ead, a Crid 

it is to the building of the house or garage. If you use brass knobs, was given a coat of cream) 


paint to make it match the other furni- 


PORTLAND ture, and the brass knobs were remorse 
CEMENT lessly covered with the rest, doing away) 


with a discordant detail commonly thought 


you may be sure of thoroughly dependable cement. By using inevitable. 
UNIVERSAL and employing good workmanship, clean sand, A decorative note is given to the room by 
gravel or crushed stone, you may be sure of first-class concrete. some small Japanese prints of birds and 


animals that cost, bought of a Japanese 








Send for these books—Concrete for the Farmer - - . - Free ° * : _ 
Small Farm Buildings of Concrete » « Bete importer, twenty-five cents apiece. rhe, 
The Concrete House and its Construction Price $1 00 were passe-partouted In gray green, and 
UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO for hanging them bright scarlet cord was 
° found in an embroidery shop. The silk 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS ; .". De een 
Annual Output 12.000.000 B PI Cc 4 Pittsburgh cord is suspended from two points, giving 
Annual UOutp arre is ft f "CEs 5 H . ~ ’ 
q os Pe ee Se two vertical lines that repeat the color of 
the furniture stencils. Blossoming gerani 








ums in little pots lend an added touch of 
scarlet, as well as of gray green, accenting 
the color scheme. Very simple, wit! 
nothing superfluous, this little room is a 
hygienic place for sleep, with cheerful and 
harmonious surroundings for its small 
owner when he wakes up of mornings. 







Most efficient direct 
system of circulation 


Made in many sizes 
Special ones to order 


A moderate-priced set of furniture de 
signed for a child’s room ts being shown 5 
in the shops. These pieces are reproduc- 
Have all food compartments of ONE PIECE of genuine solid porcelain ware tions of Colonial models, built in ma- 
AN INCH OR MORE THICK with all edges and —_ rounded WITHOUT hogany, with a beautiful dull finish. In 
OINTS OR CRACKS. More carefully made than most fine china dishes; GUARANTEED AGAINST size they are only slightly beneath the nor | 









REAKING or CRACKING. The sanitary permanence, utility and beauty; the ECONOMY IN ICE - . : for 
CONSUMPTION (due to the FIVE INCH HICK SOLID mal grown-up size, ensuring comfort to! 
them to those seeking the best. Ly INSULATED vay ees small owners, while they will not quickly be 
BEAVER REFRIGERATOR MFG. CO. Send for per ano New Brighton, Pa. outgrown, as is the extremely small furni- 
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ture that, because of its short-lived possi- 
bilities of use, is not practical for ordinary 
householders, however charming its Lili- 
putian effect. There are small-sized Co- 
lonial style chairs and rockers that go well 
with this, and a small chintz-covered 
screen. Little Chinese hour-glass chairs 
go well with mahogany, and cost one dol- 
lar fifty each. Since they are very small, 
they do nicely for a child’s first chair. 

A pretty, white-painted set in dull finish 
is of very plain design and quite small, the 
bedstead costing fourteen dollars, the 
dresser seventeen fifty, a chiffonier with 
glass, fourteen fifty; without glass, twelve 
dollars. The bedstead has a picture in- 
serted in the headboard. 

A white maple set put on the market last 
season is finished in enamel. The bed- 
stead, dresser, toilet table and two chairs 
are sold at ninety dollars, and the set is 
an uncommonly attractive one for a girl 
of from six to fourteen years, as it is not 
very small, and is extremely good in de- 
sign. For the small boy’s room the style 
known as Mission proves durable and 
pleasing. In the best makes of this style, 
the original models, not the debased imita- 
tions, there are wardrobes, bedsteads and 
dressers fitted specially to the needs of the 
child, and their warm, brown coloring 
when built in oak, or cool gray if maple 
was the wood employed, gives pleasing re- 
sults with woodwork and wall coverings 
planned in harmony. A plain furniture 
that comes from Boston is very reasonable 
in cost, and its freedom from superfluous 
ornament is refreshing. Children’s arm- 
chairs and rockers in this make cost four 
dollars and twenty-five cents and four dol- 
lars and fifty cents, respectively, while a 
little reproduction in chestnut of the fa- 
mous Windsor chair model comes at two 
dollars, and a round chestnut table of 
thirty-inch diameter costs three dollars. 
Iron cribs procured of this Boston manu- 
facturer cost from about ten to thirteen 
dollars, with from two dollars for a “soft 
top’’ to nine dollars for a horse-hair mat- 
tress. 

An oak screen with burlap covering can 
be had for six dollars. A brass bed for a 
child costs usually about twenty-five dol- 
lars, including a hair mattress. 

Rugs are woven by the women who 
still, in smaller towns and villages, keep up 
this handicraft, for about twenty-five cents 
a yard, if material is furnished. Rugs 
woven from cretonne are sold in the shops 
in all sizes, a rug three by six feet costing, 
in a duck design that appeals to a child, 
about three dollars. If there is much 
ornament in a room a plain rug is prefer- 
able. 

In planning the child’s room, pictures 
and decorations, as well as the colors of 
walls, woodwork and furniture, are se- 
lected with all possible regard to the 
chosen color scheme. The plain walls of 
the hygienic room need pictures, and there 
are the best of pictures to choose from; 
the color prints that come to us from sev- 



























The Cost of a 
Telephone Call 


ID you ever think how much it costs to give you 

the telephone right-of-way anywhere, at all times? 

Your telephone instrument, which consists of 130 

different parts, is only the entrance way to your share 
of the vast equipment necessary in making a call. 

Your line is connected with the great Bell highways, 
reaching every state in the union—with its poles, copper 
wire, cross arms and insulators in the country; its under- 
ground conduits, manholes, cable vaults and cables in the 
cities. 

You have the use of switchboards costing upwards 
of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits of countless in- 
ventions which make possible universal telephone talk. 

Your service is safeguarded by large forces of men 
building, testing and repairing lines. You sommand at 
all times the prompt attention of one or more operators. 

















How can such a costly service be provided at rates 
so low that all can afford it? 

Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike basis by 
millions of subscribers, and by the most careful economy 
in construction and operation. A plant so vast gives 
opportunity for ruinous extravagance; and judicious 
economy is as essential to its success as is the co- 
operative use of the facilities provided. 

That the Bell System combines the maximum of 
usefulness and economy is proved by the fact that, in 
no other land and under no other management has 
the telephone become such a servant of the masses. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Universal Service 
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Every Call means a Pair of Wires Subscriber to Subscriber however 
many Calls may be made or however far apart Subscribers may be. 





































World’s Choicest Nursery 


B 0 33 B I N K & AT K I N & and Greenhouse Products 

EVERGREENS, CONIFERS and PINES. We have more than 75 acres planted with 
attractive EVERGREENS. Our collection is conceded to be the most complete and magnificent 
ever assembled in America. The varieties comprising same have been thoroughly tested and 
proved hardy. Our plants are dug with a ball of earth and burlapped previous to shipping. 
Before purchasing, those interested should not fail to inspect our collection. 


THE FOLLOWING PLANTS ARE AMONG OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Roses, Rhododendrons Ornamental Trees Bulbs and Roots 
Boxwood and Baytrees Evergreens and Pines Hardy Old-Fashioned Flowers 
Hardy Climbing Vines Shrubs and Hedge Plants Fruit Trees and Small Fruits 


Our Wonderful New Hybrid Giant Flowering Marshmallow 
Our Illustrated General Catalog No. 40 and Autumn Bulb Catalog describe our products; mailed upon request 


““‘WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE.” 
Nurserymen, Florists and Planters. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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A WORTH-WHILE GREENHOUSE SUGGESTION 


1170 Broadway 


wew VOR! mee ala 


























fore mos ize be without a greenhouse or conservatory another Winter is 
4 just rea lecember mes ar ad indeed a hardship 
wake up with a start, and If you should now take the question right up with us, we 
r We t having built Will certainly do our part to hurry the work along so you 
" : rg could have your house in six weeks or so after placing the 


wder. Let's get together on the question and lose no need- 
leas time in mulling over catalogues or long-drawn-out cor- 
reepondence. Drop us a line giving a rough idea of what 
| that Keenest yoy you have in mind and we will promptly arrange to come to 


40 S. 15th St 








BOSTON 49jPederal St. 
n Office and jPactory—Blizabeth, h. J 





LOOK OUT 
FOR SPARKS | KEWANEE Smokeless 


sparks. No more poorly fitted, fimsy fre . oe 

place screens Send for free booklet F b B } 

Sparks from the Fireside It tells about 1 r e oO x oO 1 e r Ss 

the best kind of « spark gvard for your in 

dividual fireplace Write today for free 

Scoulet and’ mate your pas cust Cut Coal Costs 
The Syracuse Wire Works 


108 University Avenue, Syracuse, 5. Y. 
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desiring marble ornaments, we offer special facilities, insuring reasonable prices and prompt deliveries 


Astoria, L. I. 


On the Extate of Howard F. Chappel, Esq., North Cohasset, Mass 


Garden ornaments find a place in informal as well as in 
formal gardens. Note the delightfully informal effect 
achieved in the illustration above. If you are planning to 
add to the charm of your grounds we can give your orders 
special attention during the winter months, making de- 
liveries any time you desire next Spring. 

Our catalogue, showing a wide range of models for repro- 
duction in Pompeian Stone, will help you in your selection. 








THE ERKINS STUDIOS ™ 'narve.*" 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ORNAMENTAL STONE 
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eral different nations. The most interest- 
ing and harmonious collection of prints is, 
however, that taken from one source. If 
photographs of Madonnas from Italian old 
masters are desired, then several of them 
of about the same size and tone adorn the 
walls. If German color prints are de- 
cided upon, it is found that a few of these, 
and these only, give a unified effect. 
Japanese color prints of birds and animals, 
combining truth to nature with beautiful 
color and line, are, it is discovered, seen 
to best advantage when not combined with 
English puppy dogs; while English color 
prints are often effective if seen alone, 
their conventionally pretty children do not 
show their charm placed on the same walls 
with Japanese or German prints. 

In the selection of prints it often hap- 
pens that subjects not specially designed 
and advertised for children’s delectation 
are the best to choose for them. The 
friezes or single-color prints abounding 
nowadays, of dreadfully ordinary Dutch, 
Knglish or French children disporting in 
rather inane fashion are perhaps enjoyed 
by tiny children; they are, however, soon 
outgrown, and are unspeakably wearisome 
to either large or small persons of intel- 


ligence. <A _ really good print gives a 
child lasting pleasure, becoming, perhaps, 
a life-long friend. A merchant vessel in 


full sail on mid-ocean, a certain German 
print, beautiful and inspiriting in color, 
was lately chosen for a small boy’s room, 
gladdening the heart of the boy and giving 
a pathway for his imagination to wander 
upon. Others of these sea prints, the sea- 
port towns with boats, the castles on crags 
above winding ribbons of rivers, look to 
the American child like fairy-tale illustra- 
tions, and, while they are vastly satis- 
factory to their small owners, are also of 
lasting value from an artistic standpoint. 

For a dado around a room at about a 
three-foot height there is nothing more 
satisfying than the Walter Crane picture 
books. The new edition in paper covers 
is to be had for twenty-five cents the copy, 
and all the old fairy-tale favorites—Cin- 
derella and Puss in Boots, and the 
others—may be framed or merely pasted 
on the wall and varnished, so that they are 
easily passed in review while their small 
owners are putting on shoes and stockings. 
The Boutet de Monvel picture prints make 
even more interesting color arrangements 
than the English artist's books, though not, 
perhaps, so fascinating in subject to the 
ordinary child. Japanese prints, the an- 
tique ones especially, that are tall and nar- 
row in shape, form striking decorations, 
though not so pleasing to a child as the 
modern birds and animals. 


The house illustrated on the November 


cover of House AND GARDEN is at Cam- 
den, Georgia. It was published through 
the courtesy of Hoggson Brothers, New 


York. 
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The Gift of a Garden 
(Continued from page 363) 


the ground and replanting with its suc- 
ceeding crop. Unquestionably, the Prac- 
tical Garden would cost in upkeep just 
about four times what the Poet’s Garden 
would cost. 

or the Poet’s Garden needs only lawn 
mowing and the care and cutting of its 
roses. Uncle Elijah guessed shrewdly 
that Harriet would get to tending her 
roses herself; the twice-a-week spraying 
which all roses require would not make 
very great demands upon her time, ac- 
cording to the garden rules and schedule 
which he proposed to furnish them, at the 
proper season. And no one could have 
roses growing right under their nose and 
eyes, as these would be, without getting so 
interested in them that they would want 
to tend and cut them. One day’s help a 
week at the outside, then, for the Poet’s 
Garden, as against probably four—he 
wanted to make it three, but felt it risky— 
for the Practical Garden. Would it be 
worth while? 

This brought up the second considera- 
tion ; how much in actual cash value would 
the Practical Garden yield? If it would 
be enough to pay for the help, then the ad- 
vantage lay here, undoubtedly ; for, in ad- 
dition to having the best grade of veg- 
etables in the best condition, they would 
have their grounds all in order at no cost. 
If it were anything less than enough to 
pay for three full days of the help, then 
the advantage would lie with the Poet’s 
Garden. 

This brought him into a long and com- 
plicated mess of calculation—and he came 
near giving up without seeing the thing 
through. But that was not his way, 
either ; so he stuck it out. Yet, of course, 
he could not calculate the rains and the 
droughts and the pests and the unfore- 
seen losses ; these had to be lumped off to- 
gether as a sort of percentage, from all 
the gains on the Practical Garden’s side of 
the sheet. And so, to save him—as he 
himself tells it—he couldn't get his figures 
to show the favor that he wanted them to 
show—that he had set down fully expect- 
ing, and probably intending, if the truth 
were to be told, they should show—to the 
Practical Garden. 

“There is no efficiency whatsoever,’ he 
wrote his nephew at last, “in raising veg- 
etables with the expense of a gardener, un- 
less you raise all your vegetables—and 
have your gardener all the time. More- 
over, a day’s neglect may mean loss that 
will eat into what seems on paper to be 
the saving over the one-day-a-week re- 
quirements of the wholly picturesque and 
pleasure garden. Therefore, | have cast 


my vote for the Poet’s Garden—much to 
my own surprise, I may as well confess! 
I believed in the other sort of thing until 
I figured it out on paper; (and, right here 
let me say that figured out on paper it is a 
most valuabie proposition—if you do your 
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Daylight Reveals 


To All Men Goodyear Tire Supremacy 


Light on the tire question leads 
men inevitably to the Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tire. 


Loose tread risk is reduced 60 per 
cent by a patent method we alone 
employ. 





It has led hundreds of thousands 
to them. Every month it leads 
many thousands more. This has 
gone on until Goodyears outsell any 
other tire that’s built. 


Punctures and skidding are com- 
bated, as in no other tire, by our 
tough, double-thick All-Weather 
tread. 


For Comfort’s Sake 


These things 


Light—which means information— 
shows true quality 














in Goodyears. It 7 mean safety, sturdi 
is based on exclu- 4 ness, less cost per 
os sive features. We OOD EA mile, less trouble. 
4 spend fortunes on : AKRON, OHIO They combat the 
trouble-savers No-Rim-Cut Tires greatest tire faults 
: found in no other With All-Weather Treads or Smooth in the best : ways 
tire. known. 


Rim-cutting is ended by one of 
them—by our exclusive No-Rim-Cut 
feature. 

Blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric 
are ended by our “On-Air’’ cure. All-Weather tread is sufficient in- 
That exclusive process costs us $450,-- ducement. Any dealer will supply 
000 yearly. you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Remember them. Some day—for 
comfort’s sake if for nothing else 
you are bound to adopt these tires. 

Do it now. For winter tires, our 
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Garage 


Hodgson 


Bungalow Play House 


Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable materials and prac- 
tical at any time of the year in any climate. Made for innumerable purposes. 
Portable = Erection of buildings extremely simple, and can be done by unskilled labor 

inafew hours’ time. Send for illustrated catalogue. Address all 


Visit ROOM 226, 116 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. di 
| Houses E. F. HODGSON C ° showreems CRAFTSMAN BLDG., 6 BAST 39th 8T., NEW TORK “vio 
sesiheathimenmeaneeannniesbineinteatiateeaeeemmnaaten 
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Architectural Harmony With House and Grounds 

Is of first consideration in fence or entrance 
gate construction With it Stewart wrought 
iron work unites designs of triking character 


as jewels to a beautiful woman. Blue-Prints, 
Photos, Book of Designs, Catalog, etc., sent 
free, if you will tell us what you have in mind. 
A brief description of your property will be of 
necessary complement to your home, the same material assistance to us in making suggestions. 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO.., “The World's Greatest Iron Fence Buliders’’ Dept. F, Cincinnati, O. 
Irom Vases, Settecs, Garden and Drinking Fountains, [ron Statuary, Stable Fittings, Lamp Standards and Lanterns 


and beauty A Stewart fence and gate is a 


























-~—Well Rotted Horse ren 


Dried —Ground—Odorless 
Diamond Brand Compost 


Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Beal 
of Cornell University. 


Gardeners who understand up- 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions. 


A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 


250-page Catalog free. 
Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


PT. 226. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Smoky | ne a unless 
; . 
Fireplaces sesPctinscy sas 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY 
Made to Engineer and Contractor 
Draw 


GIVE A 1) | RD HOUSE eA RA TE 
46 voss0 rarer e: 


Mertia Nouse 
ar me and 


LAWNS Spread Dried, Ground Horse Manure 
over your lawns now It will cause a root growth 
thet will enable the grass to withstand the frost 
of Winter and insure deep green, quick growth 
next Spring. Positively free from weed seeds 


If used next Spring in planting your garden, you 
will increase yield of vegetables and flowers 


Put up in bags, 100 Ibs. each 
Write for Circular B and prices 


NEW YORK STABLE MANURE CO. 
273 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 





Prov. BRAL 

















CHARMING WALL EFFECTS 
Perfect harmony should prevail in the general color 
acheme of an interior, The most charming effects are 
obtained where walls are covered wit 

FAB-RIK-O-NA WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 
See our Exhibit, Crafteman Building, 6 BE. 30th St., N. Y., 
for these effects. If unable to visit, illustration of Deco 
rative suggestion, with samples on application 


fi. B. WIGGIN'S SONS CO. 218 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


























Is there anything you would rather have in Dodson Wren #@ 
your garden than native song birds You can House — Solid 
ave them—I have hundreds in my garden. ak, cypress roof 
Encourage children to study,bird life and to Price $5.00 f 
















att Pr | ” 
Py a. oo. learn to love the birds What greater pleasure, Chicago 
im Chicag what more beautiful influence can be given them 
— than this—helping and loving our native birds? 
wi ~~ Winter is the best time to set out birdhouses 
our birds like places a bit weatherworn. Dodson Auto- & 
maticSheltered —_ 


se «¢ » « vers 8 Ss i 
Pesrsqeccd: \{ Set cut one or several Bid Beet Mo din of caren cnay | fessias 
ine Car sousanc ‘ ‘ ery Tabie- 


Stocked et upper i ~ winter. Help us save birdsand win them for swines } 
windew of your your friends. Many birds will stay with you with _ 

home Price all winter if you give them food and shelter. wind— 

—~ J My illustrated book about birds tells virts s- \/~ 


—s a : how to attract and keep them livingin your “* ** . 
} vA _ grounds. Write for this book—it is free.  eitere?. Prive with § 


foet pole $6.00. or with 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, 701 Security Building, Chicago 


all-copper roof $7.50 
DODSON BIRD HOUSES —All Prices i. o.b. Chicago 


Bluebird House, $5. Swallow House, $3 and $4. Chickadee or Nut-Hatch House, $2.50 and $3.50. 
or Woodpecker House, $2.50 to $5.00. Flycatcher House, $3 and $4. Observation House, $4 and $5 


Mr. Dodson is «a Director of the Illinois Audubon Society. He has been building bird houses for 19 years and his 
houses are approved by all bird lovers—and also by the birds. 


When in New York see Dodson Bird House Rahibil in the Crafisman Exposition, 6 East 39th Sireet, near Fifth Avenue 


Flicker 
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own garden work). Then I came to the 
conclusion that, for you, it would not be 
the wise choice. I shall. therefore, take 
great pleasure in proceeding with the sub- 
sequent fractions of the Poet’s Garden, in 
their respective order. The list of these 
is as follows: A working plan; a set of 
garden tools, including sprayer, powder 
guns, and all the paraphernalia that make 
for the complete gardener; the necessary 
plants in due season; the necessary seeds, 
in their turn; and a few works on garden- 
ing by well-known authorities who are 
practical as well as theoretical. The 
building of the wall will, of course, be the 
first thing to undertake, and this is a task 
that will require some little time for its 
proper execution. I must beg you, there- 
fore, to be patient and tolerant, for this 
first spring, of the disorder and the an- 
noyance of workmen and litter. The 
same mason who built the house will do 
this boundary barrier; and it will be car- 
ried out in similar materials and harmoni- 
ous details, so that the house and the wall 
will be really a unit. 

“If your garden ever becomes one-half 
the pleasure to you that my garden has 
long been to me, I shall feel that the im- 
pulse which led me to select so unusual a 
gift for yourself and Harriet was in very 
truth an inspiration—for I do not know 
how I should live without my garden, and 
that’s the honest truth!’ 


Feathered Neighbors 
(Continued from page 373) 


on the trees, and they occasionally paid a 
fleeting visit to the shelf. 

A year or two ago it was noticed that 
the white-breasted nuthatches and song 
sparrows were still visiting the shelf late 
in spring, and it and the food supply were 
maintained throughout the summer. The 
song sparrows fed quietly but persistently 
on the canary seed, and the nuthatches 
made frequent trips to the shelf, rejecting 
the bad sunflower seed and always select- 
ing a good one, which was borne to a 
nearby tree and wedged into a crevice of 
the bark, where sometimes it formed part 
of a store for future need, but more often 
was promptly “hatched” and the kernel 
devoured. For a brief period during mid- 
summer the nuthatches’ visits ceased ; then 
one July morning they brought a family 
of full-grown young, looking larger than 
their parents, and otherwise distinguish- 
able from them by their short tails. These 
lusty youngsters clung to cornices and 
projections over the front of the house, 
while the busy parents carried sunflower 
seed, first to one and then to another. 
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The blue jays had eyed the feeding- 
shelf from afar with suspicion, but earl) 
one morning in the spring of 1913 a jay 
dropped on the shelf with a wild shriek, 
and seizing a sunflower seed, retired to 
the tin gutter of the porch roof and broke 
it open with blows that sounded like a 
blacksmith’s hammer on the anvil or the 
activities of a boiler works. Thereafter 
several blue jays fed pretty regularly on 
the shelf, but nearly always in the earl 
morning, usually commencing by five 
o'clock or before. Not more than one jay 
could feed at a time on the shelf; the 
attempt of a second to alight there was 
followed by one or the other being driven 
away. If a sparrow or nuthatch was 
feeding when a jay arrived, the smaller 
bird promptly departed. 

Birds require water for bathing as well 
as drinking. Other things being equal, 
they are always more abundant along 
water courses or about lakes and ponds 
than in the surrounding country. It is, 
therefore, desirable to install in one’s 
grounds a drinking and bathing fountain. 
This may be simply constructed by lining 
a shallow, saucer-shaped excavation in the 
sod with broken stone, which is covered 
with cement. The water should be about 
six inches deep in the center, and dimin- 
ishing to the rim of the saucer, which may 
be four feet or more in diameter. The 
water should be removed, as it tends to 
grow foul, and replaced with fresh. If a 
more elaborate and attractive fountain is 
desired, running water may be supplied by 
means of a pipe brought up through the 
center, and aquatic plants added. 

One of the most pleasing examples of 
the results of cultivating bird neighbors 
shows that this can be done, even in a 
great city. A woman living in New York 
commenced to visit a certain spot in Cen- 
tral Park every morning throughout the 
winter. She rubbed suet into the bark 
crevices of a certain tree and stood near- 
by while the nuthatches and chickadees 
feasted. Later she held peanuts on her 
hand where the birds could reach them 
from the tree trunk, and gradually stood 
further from the tree, compelling her 
feathered friends to come to her hand for 
breakfast. The final result was that she 
could go to the spot, whistle or call, and 
these birds would come fearlessly, not 
merely to her hand, but to her shoulder or 
head, and take the bits of peanut from her 
lips. The writer has seen her when she 
had two nuthatches and two chickadees 
resting on her person at one time. 


From the time you think of building a 
house until the moment you move in— 
this is the range of subjects covered by 
The House Building Number of House 
AND GARDEN. 



































York, famous for its old-fashioned 
| and interior beauties. 
Because of a lack of preparedness to 








would have prevented, during the past year, the de- 
struction of hundreds of suburban homes in which the 
means of checking the blaze during the first five min- 
utes had not been provided. 


The purchase and use of Pyrene Fire Extinguishers 
by the United States Government, such institutions as 
the New York Central and Pennsylvania Railroad 


ON year ago this was a country home, in the suburbs of New 


tion, today the charred ruins stand like a grim skeleton—a mute and 
pathetic warning to home owners of the costliness of procrastinatjon. 


rells 


“THE MOST EFFICIENT FIRE EXTINGUISHER KNOWN” 


At Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


comforts and its exterior 


extinguish fire at its incep- 





Systems, and scores of prominent corporations assures 
the home owner of Pyrene efficiency. 

The moment Pyrene liquid strikes heat it is trans- 
formed into a gas blanket heavier than air, which 
smothers the flames by excluding the oxygen. 

Being a dry liquid, it neither stains nor injures the 
most delicate furnishings. 

Fire, once started, wi// not wait. 


The Extinguisher—handsomely and strongly built of solid brass—is an ornament to any interior. Price $7. 


Write for Literature. 





Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of 
under the direction of the ‘4 





nderwriters’ Laboratories. 


Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 


Fire Underwriters, examined and labeled | 








Aberdeen, 8, D. Birmingham Charlotte, N.C Dayton 
Alton Boston Charleston, W. Va Denver 
Anderson, 8. C, Bridgeport Chicago Det roit 
Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati Duluth 
Daltimore Butte Cleveland Fargo, 








Cc. 











PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, New York 


Jacksonville New Orleans Richmond 
Louisville Oklahoma City St. Louis 
Memphis Philadelphia St.Paul 
Milwaukee Phoenix Salt Lake City 
N. D. Nashville Pittsburgh San Antonio 
York, Neb 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Les Angeles, Senttle 
Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg, Toronto 
Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent: The Pyrene Co., Lid., 19-21 Great Queen St., London, W. C, 
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SEND NOW FOR PAD OF COLORS ON WOO 
Whether you build or remodel a bungalow or small 


most economical, the most artistic covering for roof 
and side walls is 
“CREO-DIPT" 3241452 
- SHINGLES 
14 Grades—16, 18, 24 Inch. 25 Different Color Shades. 
Save the muss and waste of staining on the job. 
‘“‘CREO-DIPT” Shingles come in bundles ready to lay- 
We select the best grade of red cedar shingles, dip them 
in creosote and stain them any color desired. No poor 
shingles. No wedge-shaped shingles. No uneven stains. 
They lay faster and look better. 


Write for Free Booklet and Color Pad Today. Give name 
of Dealer and Architect. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO., 1012 Oliver &., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 








USE SHINGLES THAT COME ALREADY STAINED. 


whether you have a $20,000 residence under way, the 


D. PLAN TO 







house—or 


Bungalow for Mrs. Marion Wickman, Springfield, Mass. Arch 
itect and Builder, H.G Wickman, Babylon. L. I Creo-Dipt’ 
Shingles on roof and side walls Side walls are extra long shin- 
gles laid with a 104! exposure. The effect is decidedly artistic 
and the result is most economical. No restaining, no painting, 
no repairs during the life of shingles. They last twice as long as 
ordinary shingles 
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Send for Bath Book 





L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Manulacturers of Plumbing Goods Only — | 


601-627 WEST LAKE STREET 
NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 


Offices: 
Showrooms: 111 


General 


Pottery: Trenton, N. J. 











Wolff a 


Make a Man Proud of His Plumbing 


Whether for the modest cottage or the 
elaborate mansion, each individual 
Wolff Fixture receives the personal 
supervision of the department head 
from the moment our factory com- 
mences work through all stages of 
construction until its final completion. 


Plumbing Goods for 
Anyone and Any 
Home at Any Price 

















Hartmann-Sanders 


Company Manufacturers of 
Koll's Patent Lock Joint Stave Column 


Suitable for Pergolas, Porches or Interior Use 


Exclusive 





™ We have issued a very interest~- 
] ‘ ing catalogue showing a series of 
/ yr) val: new designs in Pergolas,’’ Lat- 
v \ > tice Pences, Garden-houses and 
¢ \S Arbors Can be had tree on re- 
KOLUS 2 juest 
) ‘ ; 
Catalogue Pla for Pergolas 
T T 
a PATEN « and Garden Accessories. Catalogue 
/ \ rv’ Pp4e"’ for Exterior and tnaterior 
7 W oo i Columns 
» 4 Main Office and Fa 
= Fisten aad Webster Aves... CHICAGO, ILL. 


Kast 30 ew York, N. ¥ 














Andorra 


Trees and Shrubs in sizes 





Nurserles that will make landscapes of 
— beauty in months rather than 
years. Visit Andorra, or write us if you can- 
not come. Our counsel and suggestions will 


be helpful Booklet mailed free, if requested 
ANDORRA NURSERIES 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop Box HB, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa 











Unique Christmas Gifts 


20 DAYS 


ett yaid 


BOTH SHOWN HERE FLOWER IN 18 TO 
ve sper to INVALID f1 is Delivery 


A lirect 


pee —— ) 


1x 








| —_ J " a 
Byzantine Wonder Lily Lily of Valley 
1 6 12 6 an d fiber - 40 
Large 20 - «~ $1.00 «~ $1.75 12 ; - 65 
Monster 30 ~- $1.50 ~- §2.75 25 - §1 bo 
Jumbo each 40c. (Scarce) xn” ’ - §2 


Send fer our interesting BULB-BOOK. 


Hi. &. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren Street, N. Y. 
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CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


Will You Help 


THE 
SALVATION 
ARMY 
LASSIES 


Throughout the 
United States to 


supply 
300,000 
Poor People 
with 


CHRISTMAS 
DINNERS. 


Send Denations to 


COMMANDER 


MISS BOOTH 


118 W. 14th Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Commissioner Estill, 108 N.Dearbo~n St., Chicagn 














Fences of all descriptions for City 
and Suburban Homes. Write today 
for our Fence and Gate Catalogue, and 

state briefly your requirements 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION Co. 
100 Church Street, New York 




















IS THE SETTING EXQUISITE THAT ENHANCES 
THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERS 
ee for our illustrated ~ 
atalogue of Flower Pots. 
Boxes. Vases. Benches, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


WAY TERRA CoITA Co. 
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the World’s 


Remembrances From 


Garden 


(Continued from page 357) 


your city friend a wee spruce tree for her 
table, yet she would pay several dollars 
tor one. Fit it securely to a board, 
this with and decorate it 
oranges whittled from carrots, red 
cut out of deep-hearted beets, animals and 
birds made from peanuts with pen-and-ink 
feathers and broomstraw legs and _ tails, 
and popcorn and paper chains. Where 
pines and hemlocks grow a sweet-smelling 
pillow can be made in a short time, a gift 
that would bring joy to the insomnia suf- 
ferer in the city. 


covel 
with 


roses 


moss 


Do you New England women who look 
upon your bayberry dips as ‘nothing but 
common candles” know that women who 
live where this berry does not grow pay 
good prices for these translucent green 
illuminants? And that good maple syrup 
you use in such abundance is hardly pro- 
curable in this pure state in many places? 
Maybe you Gloucester and Provincetown 
women do get tired of your fish diet, but 
many of your commonplace delicacies are 
never seen in inland towns in Kentucky, 
and the terrapin and oysters of Maryland 
have a country-wide reputation which 
would make them very welcome in other 
places. The shipping facilities nowadays 
makes these gifts possible. Coast dwellers 
may also send large, perfect clam-shells 
to those who live away from the sea; they 
are nicer for au gratin fish and scalloped 
oysters than bought ramekins; a couple of 
dozen make a nice number; try to have 
them uniform and tie them up in lots of 
SIX. 

Californians are especially blessed with 
natural resources, for they have ripe 
olives, figs, blossoms, rose-leaf 
chains, gorgeous fruits, pepper foliage and 


orange 


berries, ostrich plumes. Nature is very 
lavish in this State. 
So many women have carefully dried 


sweet herbs and lavender from their gar- 
dens which do not appear to them in the 
light of possible presents, yet the dainty 
housewife would rejoice at a goodly sup- 
ply of lavender for her linen closet; it is 
so delightful sprinkled directly in sheets 
and pillowcases. So, make a bag of crepe 
tissue paper and fill it with lavender, tying 
it loosely at the top with ribbon. No per- 
fumes made by man can compare with 
those which are the product of the gar- 
den. For a sleepless friend a pillow filled 
with nicely dried hops will be very com- 
forting. 


The housewife’s problem of closets is 


article about “Useful 
Unusual 


House AND GARDEN. 


answered in the 


Closets in Places,” in January 
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Nursing the House Plant 
(Continued from page 369) 


we ask for “retarded Lily of the Valley 
crowns’ we shall be supplied with roots 


which will really be in a great hurry to 
start growth. 
i Nothing in the way of soil will be 
: needed, the best medium for planting be- 
ing the fibre which is now so largely sold 
for bulb culture. The roots may be 


planted in wooden boxes, or in pots, and 
for the first few days should preferably 
be placed in a dark cupboard. This will 
help to give us nice, long stalks. Of 
course, it is understood that the fibre is 
kept in a moist condition all along. 

\fter about five days in the darkness, 
the plants should be brought out into the 
full light. The best place of all for the 
lilies at this stage will be in front of a 
light window. Of course, as a rule, there 
is not a great amount of sunshine at this 
time of the year, but it is not a good plan 
to stand the plants in the full sunlight, 
especialy if the room in which they are 
growing is rather warm. The actual rate 
of growth of the Lilies of the Valley will 
depend a great deal upon whether the 
room in which they are placed is regu- 
larly heated. 

\ few little points should be borne in 
mind to ensure a satisfactory develop- 
ment. On no account should the water- 
ing be neglected, although the fibre must 
not be kept in a sodden condition. Do 
not stand the lilies in front of an open win- 
dow, as the cold air might do an immense 
amount of harm even in a few moments 
Dust is always a nuisance in living rooms, 
and a daily sprinkle with water will do 
much to keep the foliage clean. One 
grower who has had splendid supplies of 
these lilies makes a practice of throwing a 
light sheet of tisue paper over the plants 
when lighting-up time comes. This tends 
to check any harmful effects from the 
artificial illuminant, and also helps to keep 
away the dust which arises when the room 
is cleaned up in the morning. Whenever 
giving water to these lilies it is a good 
plan to supply it in a lukewarm condition. 


A New Home in an Old Suburb 


(Continued from page 360) 


are pines and arbor-vites, English laurel 
and cypress, while beyond the roses is the 
pergola, and far across the west lawn the 
fruit garden, with its wealth of bronze- 
hued figs, rosy-cheeked plums, yellow 
pears and velvety peaches. 

The service entrance is separated from 
the formal entrance by an ivy-covered 
wall, which ends in the play-house, the 
roof of which just shows above the 


masses of Bhotan pine and cypress, which 
make a pleasing picture from the recep- 
tion hall and doorway and all the rooms 
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Electric Table Lamp 
$4.50 


The 
Vacuum 
Cleaner 


NOT built 
lke a 


broom. 


Electric Warming Pad 
$6.50 


The successor to the 
t-water bag. 


Electric Dish Washer 











PRACTICAL GIFTS 


That will delight any woman 


LECTRICAL devices for the home 

—things that make the duties lighter 

and the home brighter—these are the 
gifts most welcome. 


Electric Toaster 
$4.00 


Why not surprise your wife or mother 
with a Western Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
—a Washing Machine—a Dish Washer 
—an Electric Iron or an Inter-phone be- 
tween bedroom and kitchen? Or, give a 
Western Electric Warming Pad—an 
Electric Toaster ora beautiful Table Lamp. 
These and many more needfuls comprise 
the list of 


Western Electric 
Household Helps 


They exemplify the high quality of all 
Western Electric merchandise, and are 
guaranteed by the world’s largest dis- 
tributors of electrical supplies. The Bell 
Telephone which you use so often is made 
by this company, and is an evidence of 
Western Electric worth. 


This is the “Push-a-Button Age.” Electric 
current is available in the modern home 
and the cost of operating these home de- 
vices is surprisingly low. 


American Beauty 
Elex tric lron 
$5. 


00 










Two Inter. 
Complete! with 


fot 


Material for 
Installing $15 00 


Ask at your electrical dealer’s, or write to 
our nearest house below for booklet, “An 
Electrical Christmas.” Ask for booklet 
No. 61-A. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “‘Bell’”’ Telephones 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal 
Buffalo Milwaukee St. Louis Salt Lake City Portland 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto 


Boston Cleveland Minneapolis Los Angeles Winnipeg 
Richmond Detroit St. Paul Dallas Calgary 
Atlanta Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver 
Savannah Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Edmonton 


New Orleans 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Electric Washing Machine 











A Substantial Gift for the Plant Corner 


“ILLINOIS” SELF-WATERING 

HANGING BASKETS 

Patented January 29, 1907—June 22, 1909 

A practical, decorative device to keep the house plant 
healthy by feeding it the right degree of moisture. Filling 
the water container is necessary but once a week and can be 
accomplished from the floor without disturbing the basket 
or use of anything on which to stand. These baskets can 
be used in a Parlor or Library without danger of damaging 
the most delicate furniture or fabrics, as leaking or dripping 
of water is absolutely impossible. 

Write for Catalog H and our special guarantee with these baskets, to 


MILLER & DOING, 39-41 York Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A handbook of un- First aid to the last- 
usual Christmas gifts minute shopper will, 
chosen for you by in the Christmas 
Vogue in the best shops. Vogue, be supplied 

a ; through many addi- 
Che range of prices tional pages of gifts. 
iS remarkable —there 
are jewels, furs and Both December 
antiques of great value, numbers will, of course, 
and also many inex- contain Vogue's fa- | 
pensive gifts that have, mous offer to do its = 
nevertheless, a surpris- readers’ Christmas = 
ing chic. shopping. , 

é A number of pages Have you availed 
are devoted to novel yourself of this? If so, 

} = and acceptable presents you know it lightens 

for men. the burden of buying. 

q “ 

Bes Se we CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER NUMBER 

” 

Dated December 1 Dated December 15 

5 On sale November 24 On sale December 8 

} The longer your Christmas list, the more you need these ; 

i December numbers of Vogue. Instead of the limited stocks ; 

; of the local shops, through these numbers you can choose : 

a _ = 

; from the best metropolitan shops. f 

' It is necessary to bespeak your copies in advance as the ‘ 

« - - a 

: supply will last only a few days after each number goes on sale. : 

E : 

: ‘ 

4 . 

| Twice a month 443 Fourth Ave., New York $4 4 year 

B 25 cents a number Condé Nast - Publisher Twenty-four numbers 

’ anion 
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In The Heart =a) 


Of The Christmas Pines 


By Leona wip earned 


‘llustration 


A story telling of 


in color | 


hae wile s ] VU ren 


mo. $1.00 net. 


New Gift Edition of 
= Miss Dalrymple’s Popular 
»<« Christmas Book 











n, decorations by Charles H. Guischard. 


Postage, 10 cents. 


a Ainiailianinaiaie between a man and a maid and how 


the unusual events of a Yuletide straightened the course of a great love. 





McBRIDE, NAST @ CO., Publishers, 31 Union Square North, NEW YORK 








In writing to advertisers please mention Houss & Garpen. 
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on the north side of the house. The ser- 
vice quarters are as attractive with 
shrubs and vines as are the other di- 
visions of the garden, which are kept 
uniform by the wide stretches of green 
lawn, by the hedges that bound the en- 
tire place, and by the higher hedges that 
outline the service paths and separate the 
west lawn from the fruit garden and the 
latter from the service yard. 


Garden Club 
(Continued from page 370) 


“demonstrated” right down to the kernel. 
Four ears to a stalk, each maturing in 
succession, he made the basis of his cal- 
culation, with an allowance of two ears to 
an eater of varieties like “Country Gentle- 
man” or “Stowell’s Evergreen,” or three of 
the smaller-eared kinds like “Golden Ban- 
tam.”” One stalk of the former will afford 
four pickings, therefore, of one ear at a 
time; eight ears are needed at a time for 
four persons—therefore, eight stalks to 
harvest at a time are the requirement, or 
twelve stalks of the smaller varieties. 
Starting in May with the early varieties, 
sowings of corn to this amount every ten 
days will spread the corn festival out over 
the entire summer, instead of crowding it 
all into a few delirious days—or weeks. 

In the same fashion, he carried us 
through the winter vegetables, figuring out 
to a beet the number needed to make up 
just so many meals during the months 
when beets must be dug from the cellar 
instead of from the garden; and carrots 
and salsify—this stays out of doors, of 
course, and is dug all winter from the gar- 
den—and cabbage and celery, and every- 
thing the same. 


Christmas Gifts for the Home 
(Continued from page 367) 


worn or out-of-date piece. For brevity 
and convenience, we might condense 
room-furnishing into the following classi- 
fication: Hangings, rugs, furniture, orna- 
ments (lamps, pictures, etc.) 

Hangings, draperies, are eliminated at 
the start. Without a specified room to 
work on it would be impossible to suggest 
curtains or other hangings without going 
too deeply into the color scheme of the 
room. And choosing a rug is also rather 
a serious affair. But one cannot go far 
wrong in choosing a Persian rug. The 
very large rugs are disproportionately ex- 
pensive, but a small one, say 6 by 8, is 
well worth its price, and can be fitted 
almost anywhere. The rug, however, de- 
pends largely upon the shape of the room 
it is to be used in, and upon the placing of 
the furniture—and should better be left 
to the owner to decide upon. 

Furniture is the next, and perhaps the 
most important, feature. One of the 
most attractive of the new pieces is a set 


in combined mahogany and cane. The 
treatment was simple. Frames of ma- 


hogany carrying out the Adam period of 
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decoration, with its delicate, fluted legs 
and medallions, combined well with the 
cane seats and backs in the chairs; and 
cane is so comfortable, too, and is particu- 
larly attractive in the library table, where 
the cane made its appearance in insets 
on each side. A charming addition to this 
set, which included the large table and 
three types of chairs, was a new rendition 
of the chaise-longue, an alluring, as well 
as extremely comfortable, piece of furni- 
ture. With these came also a fern stand, 
an oblong box of cane framed in ma- 
hogany and standing about 3% feet on 
fluted mahogany legs. The chairs in this 
suite are all of the “wing” variety, having 
the back divided into three panels of the 
cane. Durability and comfort, combined 
with beauty and simplicity of line, make 
such furniture as this desirable for a 
living-room. 

Ornaments offer a wider choice. Stand- 
ing out noticeably among the vast number 
of objects answering to that name is porce- 
lain ware, which, in the lifelike forms of 
animals, birds or little figurines, serves for 
paperweights or as “a work of art’”— 
which is undeniably true, as in this par- 
ticular ware no piece is duplicated, each 
design being originated and carried out by 
skilled artists. This ware also shows 
lamps of exquisite color, line and design. 
\ number of Japanese articles for use in 
the living-room have been selected for 
their novelty and beauty—and, in borrow- 
ing beauty from Japan, we seldom go far 
wrong. The following list offers sugges- 
tions in condensed form: 

Set of furniture—mahogany and cane. 

Porcelain ornaments—figurines, birds 
and animals, $1.00 up. Also vases and 
and flower-bowls. 

Porcelain, table or desk-lamp, with silk 
shade of same color. 

Japanese articles: 

Library set combining reading-glass and 
paper-cutter in silk-lined box. It is of 
carved deer-horn and ivory. $16.50. 

Bamboo ash-receiver, shaped like a 
graceful vase, with revolving dish. It au- 
tomaticaly deposits ashes. $7.50. 

Piano lamp, of cut bronze, octagon- 
shaped shade of bronze, cut to show silk 
lining. $85.00. 

Smoking set—including a brass tray, 
cigaret and cigar-holder, ash-receiver and 
match-box. $7.50. 

Desk calendar—silver, with design of 
Japanese dragons. 

Bronze book rests: figures of animals. 
$5.00 and $10.00. 

Mahogany mantel clock. $25.00 up. 

Desk-set—ten pieces, in silver or brass. 
$10.00— $95.00. 

Mahogany book-rack. $3.50. 

Silver inkstand, with trays. $4.00 up. 

Engagement pads, with brass fittings. 
5—$30.00. 


D5. 


J*s a 
Perhaps the most interesting room in 
the house to furnish, to a woman at least, 
is the children’s playroom. Here any- 
thing like austerity is abandoned and 
























A Happy Home is one Undisturbed 
by fire or any fear of fire 
—the Natco Home 


No matter how perfect your home, your enjoyment of it can 
never be complete, if threatened by the thought that some 
time fire may take it from you and all that it coatains. 


When you build of Natco Hollow Tile, you build not only a 
home but a future free from the dread of fire disaster. 
exempt your home from deterioration, your income from 
repair expenses. Natco Hollow Tile’s endurance defies both 
time and the elements, and because of it your home is warmer 
in winter, cooler in summer, dry every day of the year. 


You 


Large or small, expensive or inexpensive, your home can 
have Natco construction — and you, a feeling of security too 
valuable to be over-estimated or overlooked. 










More information will be found in the new 32-page 
Handbook, “Fireproof Houses of Natco Hollow Tile”, 
containing illustrationsof typical NATCO residences and 
an invaluable guide to the prospective builder. Mailed 
to any address upon receipt of 10c (in stamps or coin) 


Write Today Department Y 











Established 1889 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


NATIONAL FIRE-PRG@DFING -COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ORIENTAL 
RUG SKEPTICISM 


a 
accounts for my being in business. | 
bought several thousand dollars’ worth of 
experience for myself before I felt able to 
buy wisely. Now I buy more gem rugs than 
any ten men in America. I offer you honest 
pieces at honest prices; one profit above cash 
cost to me for less than usual expenses. 








Interesting Monograph on request 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
3 LEITCH AVE., SKANEATELES, N. Y. 




















Stari Feeding 
the Birds NOW 


“5 Use HOWES’ 
“> Suet-Grain Cake 


A cominbination of the good things birds like, all cooked 
up in a delicious cake at our bird kitchen. 








2 Ib. cakes (square shape).. ; $ .50 
I ib. cakes (crescent shape). Subat ain & ae .25 
ost Extra. 


Send to-day and start right thie year. We also make 
special bird foods, all kinds of feeding devises, houses, baths 
and everything for attracting wild birds. 

Prices, 15c. to $50.00. Send for List H. 
THE MAPLEWOOD BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Gin Old Japanese bronze 
} i] tick 


OpPpCHnWoOrr canadk 
“s poor intoArtistic Electric 


——— amp with Japanese 
sera gray cedar or 


burned brown cedar 
Shoji shades with or with 
uit carving it the cor 
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Any color paper or silk lining made to order 
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Prices from $22.50 to $50.00 complet: 
YAMANAKA & COMPANY 
Japanese and Chinese Art Objects 


456 Boyleton Street, Boston. 
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everything 1s light, and color and decora- 
tion should take a form that entertains or 
child. Usual things that are 
e to be had in 


pleases the 
necessities for the nursery ar 


most shops that handle children’s furni- 
ture, but this year a number of new things 


are to be seen which would not only be 
gifts to the nursery, but at the same time 
gifts to the child, charmingly are they 
cle igned and colored to please infantile 
fan Vy. 

lhe following list of furniture is par- 
ticularly adapted to children: 

White enamel table, with painted ani- 
mals in natural colors at each end. $4.75 

Sf) <2) 

White enamel chair, painted animals set 
in the back. $3.25—$4.25. 

White enamel rocker, painted animals 
set in the back. $3.75—$4.75 

White enamel desk, painted animals on 
the sides. $4.75—S$6.50. 

Bent-wood chairs, 
in oak finish or white. 


desks, combination, 
$8.95 and $12.50. 


“Shoo fly” (or rocking-rooster ). white 
enamel, scarlet comb. $6.50. 
“Shoo-fly” (or rocking peacock), natu- 


~ 


ral colors, with child’s tray. $7.50. 
Child’s settle of fumed oak, with Kate 
Greenaway pictures painted at the top of 
the back. 
High table chair, 
tray. $6.35. 
Baby cariole, 
on wheels, in 


with caned back and 


an outdoor sleeping crib 
white enamel, and wire 
screening. $16.50. 
Folding baby-yard, 
$9.75 
Record book, “Baby Days.” $3.00. 
Colonial sleeping basket on wheels, 
quilted cover of hollyhock design. $50.00. 
‘Persistent parrots,” weighted to swing 
on the edges ot tables They come in all 
natural colors, hand-painted and of vary- 
$1.00 up 


with picture panels. 


ing sizes 
Wooden figurines, .25 up; animals, .10 
up, and fish, .15 up; painted in natural 
colors and waterproofed so the child may 
float them in water. The fish, called 
“Frisking Fish,” are weighted to dart in 
lifelike way through the water. 
Doll-houses of with real win- 
lows, fixtures, fire- 
places, and even electric lights! These 
come fully furnished or not fitted up at 
all $5.00 to $50.00. 
Nursery clock—a tify imitation of a 
town clock, in Danish porcelain, in blue, 
green and white 


stucco, 


doors, staircases, 


Unique figurines in Danish porcelain, 
representing children and animals. $3.00 
up 

Flower-pot, painted white, with row of 


Noah’s Ark animals. $1.25 

Blackboard for child, supplied with col- 
ored chalks. $2.00. 

sewing machine ; a real machine in min- 
iature for little girl. $8.00. 

Silhouette moving-picture show. This 
can be set up in the nursery, and amuses 
children of allages. $2.50. 
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COPENHAGEN ART FAYENCE 
TEA OR COFFEE SERVICE 


Consisting of tea or coffee pot, creamer, sugar 
bowl, six cups and saucers, six luncheon and six 
bread and butter plates. 
Specially Priced at $13.50 
These sets may be had in different designs wherein 
are displayed in vivid colors Denmark’s beautiful 
flowers. Each piece hand painted under the glaze. 
Table covers and napkins to match. Shipping 
charges prepaid on orders within 100 miles. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 
ROYAL COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN AND DANISH ARTS 


Established 1779 


eae 256 Fifth Avenue, New York 























Write for photographs of 
Candlesticks, Knockers, 


GIFTS in 
ae 


for Teapots and Fern Dishes. 
ART BRASSES CO., Quincy, Illinois 

















Acceptable Xmas Gifts 


SUNDIALS 


Real Bronze Colonial Designs 
From $5.00 Up 
Manufactured by 
The M. ). JONES 00., 71 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for Price-List 














GAUBIER? 








*Gaumer lighting everywhere follows the evening glow’ 





noted for their distinctive desi¢n and their 
guaranteed finish. 

Ask your dealer for our Guarantee Tag with every 

purchase. Portfolioonrequest Address Dept. A. 


Biddle-Gaumer Company 
(Pormerly John L. Gaumer Co 


3846 to'3856 Lancaster Ane. - Philadelphia 
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Squeaking animals. These come in all 
sizes and all squeaks. $.50. 

Folding play-houses large enough for 
the child to get in. $35.00. 

Folding grocery, with stores; also “life” 
size. $22.50. 

The dining-room offers, perhaps, less 
chance for variety in furnishing than any 
of the others, but there are numerous ac- 
cessories to the dining table among Christ- 
mas offerings, and several novelties in 
dining-room furniture. An _ extremely 
handsome and odd piece seen in a leading 
silversmith’s was a mahogany silver cabi- 
net containing a complete silver service 
and four drawers holding the flat silver. 
The same establishment showed a novel 
mahogany knife-case shaped like a Pom- 
peian urn, to stand on the sideboard or 
serving-table. Dining-room novelties from 
five shops are given in the following: 

Silver cabinet — mahogany, 68-inch, 
four drawers, complete silver service, tray 
and flat silver. 

Knife-case—mahogany, urn-shaped, 
containing one dozen silver knives. 

Oyster-dish—silver combination dish 
for oysters and condiments. $18.00. 

Cheese dish—sterling silver, plain bor- 
der, and slicer. $10.50. 

Revolving table, to stand in centre of 
the dining table; mahogany, with sterling 
silver breakfast set. $210.00. 

Newspaper rack—a plated-silver stand 
for newspapers, on the breakfast table. 
$12.00. 

Porcelain tea set, leaf-green border; 
twelve pieces. 

Porcelain dinner set—grey-blue osier. 

Japanese linen set, centre-piece; twelve 
doilies, twelve tumbler doilies. $16.50. 

Japanese tray, lacquer, with design of 
birds. $3.50. 

Japanese teapot, of china, painted like 
tiny mandarin. 

Japanese lunch-cloth and doilies; blue 
butterfly design. 


Coffee machine, entirely of glass, with. 


alcohol lamp. $5.00 up (three sizes). 

Coffee and milk heater—nickel and 
aluminum. $11.00. 

Flower-bowl, shaped like morning- 
glory. 

Hook flower-holder, shaped like a leaf: 
fastens to side of flower-bowl. 

Tidbit rack ; holds three plates for sand- 
wiches and dainties. $12.50. 

Tray for baby’s high-chair; of electro- 
plate, with etched nursery scenes and 
rhymes. $12.00. 

Porringer for the baby, etched “A BC”; 
solid silver. $14.00. 

Child’s cup: also etched “A B C.’ 
Solid silver. $8.75. 

Child’s bowl and plate, “A B C”; solid 
silver. $40.00. These can be had in 
plated ware, and are much cheaper. 

The bedroom is the next consideration. 
With so many attractive things tor it 
shown in the shops, a choice is difficult to 
make. But there are always certain 
things that are acceptable to place in the 



























































Cape Cod Fire Lighter 


For use with an open fire- 
place. The Can is of brass, 
6 inches high. Price com- 
plete, $4.00; without tray, $3.50. 
Extra torch $1.50. 




















Bedroom Door 
Knockers 


The Cheshire Cat is priced 
at $1.00 and “The Blood- 
hound”’ at $1.75. Over 100 
other designs ranging from 76 
cents to $2.50. (Catalog of 
Door Knockers, Door Porters, 
Dinner Bells, Roasters, Candle- 
sticks, etc., sent on request.) 


Toast Crisper 


Made of the finest 
English electro plate and 
equipped with an alcohol 
burner, this item "as 
shown is priced at $8.00. 
Larger 


pieces 


Extra Heavy Brass Candlesticks 


Few of the newest designs are shown. In order, from 
left to right, they are No. 1, 9% inches high, $7.00 per pair. 
No. 3, 9 inches high, 85.50 per pair. No. 4,7 
$4.00 per pair. No. 2, 7% inches high, $6.50 per pair 








'sise, for six 


of toast, $9.00 














Table Plate Warmer 


Beautifully constructed of Copper and 
long. Alcohol burner heats entire 
Other styles, round and rectangular, in Co; 


plate, from $4.50 to $33.00. 


For This Year— 
A 


Home Furnishing 
Christmas 


TILITY will be the pre- 
dominant feature of 
this year’s Christmas Gifts. 
And in this store, Utility is 
combined with the utmost in 
Originality and Distinctive- 
ness. Gifts purchased here 
will indicate the thoughtful 
discrimination of the giver. 
We show on this page a 
few of the almost countless 
number of USEFUL Home 
Furnishings Christmas pos- 
sibilities in our stock. Shop 
here FIRST. 


[EWIS& CONGER 


45th Street and 6th Avenue 
NEW YORK 























inches high, 























Monticello 
Door Knocker 


Reproduction of 
the knocker on 
Thomas Jeffer 
son’s home at 
Monticello. In 
Brass, 6% inches 
high, 35.00. 











Bra 
surface 


» inches 
Py rad $22.00 




















Silex Coffee Percolator 


Made of gla ith no metal 
parts to harm the coffee flavor. 
Three sizes, for 4, 8 and 17 
after dinner cup $4.00, $5.00, 
$7.00 

















SY ov 
and the 
Colon- 
ial De 
sign, 13 
inches 
high, 
$7.50. 
Others 


immany 


designs 
from $4 








50 











to $10.50 




















No.1 





postpaid. 
BOMBAYREED MFG. CO., Sole Makers, ATLANTA, GA. 


** BOMBAYREED ” 


JARDINIERES 


Woven by hand from the celebrated East India reeds 
or weather does not affect them. 
and serviceable and attractive outdoors 
ible. ALL SIZES; ALL COLORS. 
inch pot, style 7, or 5 inch pot, style 1; 
Send for illustrated price list D of all sizes and styles 


Water 
Beautiful and artistic indoors 
Practically indestruct- 
Size to cover Standard 4 
35c each; 3 for $1.00 
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Friendship Roses. Five ’ 
t i I ish 
en 
; \ 
, ; 
\I ce 


$1.00 


‘ | j ( i 


\ 3-inch Sweet Grass Basket, filled 





POHLSON GIFT SHOP 


P* Dept Mt 
a: 


Bouin) 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 





‘TINDALE 


Music Cabinet 


Ther ha been 
Cab t lik " t i W 
t} t ind =bot t { 
search i aced 
I tion at 
ivf he 
mug ‘ ind 
liaec f ora Pr 
s| on “ 
“ te j Vo 


Tindale Cabinet 


] West Mth St 
LOMPany © \ew York 








BOOKLET FREE 


“BATH ROOMS OF CHARACTER" 
THE TRENTON POTTBERIBS COMPANY 
The Largest Manwfacturers of Santiary Pottery is the U.S. A 


TRENTON WN. J 
Gift 


v Book 








Free 
‘ ope $5.00 
s7. 50 


Money ba 


KAIN’S Beautiful Gifts 


Can Not Be Bought ir in any Store 


atiafirer 


dlesign im 
‘« nm nak 
1 de : , =’ illy distinctive 
tray T2eth is 
alate af , sing on id 
‘ per t t (alae " ‘ sed with = 
Mahogany fran nl “ 
Let me send smy illustra i Book of Gifts alow 
hand-made gifts, not likely . ; : 


It's fre« 
Money back instantly if you're not perfectly 
satianed with any article you buy from me 


Chraries N. Kain 


aw, 308 Arrott Bldg. 
aks MO Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















bedroom such as little boudoir lamps 
screens and toilet accessories. The usual 
color scheme of a bedroom is light in tone, 
nd anything chosen to go in it should 
rt ut this idea But, as should be the 
tor any room 1n the house. In consid 
ering an ot the above lists with the in 
tention of choosing therefrom, the particu 
room in mind must be first considered 
from the tandpoint of good taste in in 
terior decoration, and care must be taken 
elect something in keeping with the 


eneral stvle of the room, its wall decora 
tion and the furnishings already there. In 
the list given an effort has been made to 
hoose articles built on delicate lines and 
in delicate colors, and with an eye to what 


is essentially new this vear: or, if not new 
things, at 


Ve 1] known 


rendering of 
articles 
ivory enamel, decorated 


least a new some 
anda necessa&ry 


bedroom suite 


with small garlands of pink and blue roses. 
live pieces, dressing table é bed, bench ( for 
ime), ¢ hair an | row ket 


(olomal tour poste! bed, 
vith fluted posts and legs 
dressing table and chairs to match. 


in mahogany, 
$34.50. 


Bed spreads may now be had in colors to match the 
hangings of the room 


Wing chair, of 
lonial furniture. 

Couch of chintz. 

oilet set, of porcelain, in delicate tone, 
painted in butterflies and wild roses. This 
contained nine pieces for the dressing- 
table 

Boudoir 
Shade oft 


$25.00. 


chintz, suitable with Co- 


lamp, of Japanese porcelain. 
embroidered Oriental _ silk. 
Bedroom screen—fourfold Japanese 
cotton and linen, with silk panels, painted 


in cherry-blossoms. These come in three 


delicate colors—ecru, green and blue. 
$12.50. 
Japanese cabinets in red and_ black 


laquer, with designs of birds and flowers. 
75 to $3.00 

Bedroom tray in old pewter, 
pitcher, candlestick, 


including 
glass and match-box. 


a silk shade 


may not contain 


flower design and 

Your house 
lor, but it possibly has 
which the family all 
able lounging : 


some 
repair for 





that suggests comfort and ease, 
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Boudoir lamp of Danish porcelain, with 


a sun-par- 
room to 
com fort- 
a room, or possibly a porch, 
and which 





Either of these 
beautiful Fulper 
Pottery Bowls safely 
delivered anywhere 
inthe United $9.00 


States for 





Beautifully artistic—permitting a 
decidedly more elaborate decorative 
display of flowers than any other 
means of arrangement. Send for one 
to-day—if you’re not satisfied we'll 
refund your money. 






“* How to use Fulper Pottery 
Bowls for Oriental Flower 


arrangement” sent free. 


FULPER 
POTTERY COMPANY 


Founded 1805 


e 


3 Fulper Place, Flemington, N. J. 








Decorate Your Home 


with Beautiful Mounted Specimens—Animals, 
Birds, Heads, etc. Buffalo Hide for Auto 
Robe or Den. Write me your wants 


WILLIAM BIVINS, Box 222, Eminence, N. Y. 








Let Us Help Y oy Our experienced land- 


scape gardeners make 
a planting plan of your place, selecting trees 
shrubs, etc., suitable to soil and situation. 
Our nurseries (more than 600 acres) offer the finest 
selection in America for lawn and | planting 
Write for Catalog D 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co. [2 i863 New Canaan, Conn. 















yy sso: ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots—and are 
absolutely the best for the amateur planter. Send today for 
**New Guide to Rose Culture”’ for 1915 
—it's free It isn't a catalog——it's an educational work on 
rose-growing. Profusely illustrated. Describes over 1000 vari 
eties of roses and other flowers and tells how to grow them 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses 


The DINGEE & CONARD CO.,Box 74,W.Grove,Pa. 





CYPRESS -"es 








OF COURSE! Eternal.” 








BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 


Complete collection of Dutch, French and Miscellaneous Bulbs for 
Fall planting. Darwin, Cottage and Dutch Breeder Tulips. Finest 
varieties. Catalogue free on request. 


STUMPP & WALTER, 30-32 Barclay Street, New York 


















- HUDSON ASPHALT SHINGLES 


Red and ( ym ee Homes Beautiful 
‘or samples and Ctrcular 


SPEALt At aapT ROOFING 00. 9 realy St., N.Y. 





Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 
AVE your fine rugs made to order, not 
+ oh aaa 1 ge ager Pe 

THREAD quantities; but rugs that are different and sold 
‘AD only through exclusive shops. We are only too 

wy Wm glad to submit sketch in color to harmonize with 

RUM surroundings of the room. Woven in selected 
. Ss camel's hair in undyed effects or pure wool in 

any color tone. Any lengtt any width—seam- 

less up to 16 ft. Order through your furnisher. 

Write us for color card—today. 








> On ce a 










Deke in <M mse 


= 








always offers a hospitable and restful ap- 
pearance. This apartment may be the de- 
lighted “recipient” of a number of novel 
Christmas gifts if the group below finds 
favor with the reader. 

Jute cushion for indoor or outdoor use; 
a very practical article. $2.75. 

Willow furniture—a large variety in 
this wood furniture is shown at several 
places. 

Belgian candlestick, of green pottery 
with handle. This really resembles an old 
beer stein more than anything else. $2.00. 





Sewing tables which may be folded up when not in use 


Gypsy candle-light, of greenish glass 
with tin medieval handle. $2.00. 

Hanging lamp, or candle-light, of glass, 
with brass suspending chain. $1.50. 

Hanging Hungarian jardiniere. $1.50. 

Rafha pillows, stuffed with raffia; made 
by Southern Negroes. $2.50. 

Hungarian drinking-mugs, with old- 
fashioned patterns. $1.00. 

Indian baskets, woven in colors and 
made to hang on the walls. $1.25 to $3.00. 

Laquer work-boxes, painted by hand 
with flower design. $1.00. ' 

Flower-holders to set in the bottom of 
flower-bowls. $.75. 

“Twig-stick” vase; a vase for holding 
long-stemmed flowers. $1.00 up. 

Lamp, Craftsman style, dull green, with 
three handles. $5.00 up. 

Japanese lamp; black wood, with rice- 
paper shade, on standards. $3.00 up. 

Japanese stone bowl, on carved wooden 
standard. 

Low Japanese flower-bow], with flower- 
holder. $1.50 up. 

Paper-weight of porcelain. 


gr 
$ 


Old Lights Put to Modern Use 
(Continued from page 377) 


It is more difficult to find a fit abiding 
place for lights of foreign design. Some 
are of brass, rich and yellow as gold; 
some of dull pewter, and some of warm 
copper—all aching for a dark corner to 
illuminate. 

The brass sconces of Turkish make and 
the Hanukah light of the Jewish Passover 
may hang on either side of an old chest. 
Jewish and Moorish lights guarding the 
place where the priests of France kept 
their churchly vestments! Beside a large 
piece of furniture one often finds it diff- 
cult to hang small pictures effectively. 
Often, in this case, a piece of brass or tile 

(Continued on page 400) 
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Hardware 
UCCESSFUL architects specify Sargent Hardware for door 


and window trimmings because they know there is a Sargent 
Design that fits exactly the architectural scheme they have in mind. 



















Accuracy of design and quality of workmanship are bringing more 
and more architects and builders to use the Sargent line for every 
detail of hardware trimmings. 


Shall we send you our Book of Designs? We 
also have a special book of Colonial Designs. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 





























Building? 
Get This Free Book 


It tells all about the proper method 
M of finishing floors and interior wood- 






There will NEVER be enough num- 

ber one apples—ALWAYS too many 
Cider apples. Don't waste your time 
and your trees growing inferior graces, 


Use **Scalecide”’ the one sure spray for Al work, and improving furniture A big 
: Z ~~ eee x - f , » " » 
San Jose scale, and produce number PLES =< in beautifying the home-——new or 


one fruit. ‘Scalecide”’ is 1004 efficient 
against scale and has marked fungi- 


a Pee. Used by best orchard- J h >] W d D 
poteeer Sators” Sar SERVICE onnson s YY ood Lye 


PARTMENT furnishes everything 


for the orchard. Write today to Dept. Comes in 17 harmonious and natural shades. Makes 

“2” for new booklet—“Pratt’s Hand- cheap, soft woods as artistic as hard woods 
book for Fruit Growers” and “Scale- If you are interested in building we will mail you /ree 
cide the Tree Saver.” Roth free. a Dollar Portfolio of Wood Panels, showing all popular 
G. PRATT COMPANY woods finished with Johnson's Wood Finishes. Remember 


the Panels and the 25c book Edition HG12, are Free 
and Posipaid 
Take this ad to your dealer—or write 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 


B. 
50 Church Street New York City 












“* The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 








HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATING 


Brunswic AND ICE MAKING PLANTS 


are designed especially for « 


BRUNSWICK REFRIGERATING’CO."*"* = New Brunswick. N. J. 









































OSES 2 NEW CASTLE 


e most reliable and beautiful book on roses ever 
blished. Superbly — in natural colors. Con- 
Rains expert advice to home planters on how to grow 
roses and other plants. It's the boiled down facts of 
our long experience, Tells all about our famous stock. 
Send forit soday—0 posta will do. 
HELLER BROS. COMPANY, Box 52 New Castle, Ind. 




















Wren No. 17 


“Save the 
Birds” 









The Stephenson System of \ 
Underground Refuse Disposal 





Saves the|battering of your can and the 
scattering of garbage from pounding out 
frozen contents. Also keeps your gar- 
bage in the ground, away from cat, dog, 
and typhoid fly. Opens by the foot. 








The Red Cross Feeding House and 


























ste 
ric STEPHENSON! Underground Garbage’ Combination Summer Wren House 
cr) 20% > Mass Can you think of a more suitable Xmas gift 
a, and Refuse Receivers than one of these to your friend with a Place in the 
A Fireproof Receiver for oily waste and sweepings Country? p 
in house or garage House is sent out filled with 4 pounds of mixed 
Our Underground Earth Closet grain and Seeds, along with all purchases goes our 
means freedom from frozen cesspool book, “Bird Architecture’’. Book alone sells for 
connections. 20 cents. Best Wire Sparrow Trap, $4.00. Our 
Beware of Imitations. famous three Bird houses for $3.50. The Prize Wren 
In use 10 years. It pays to look us up Bracket, No. 17, $1.00. Free Circular 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. Parcel Post prepaid within third zone 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. The Crescent Company, “ Birdville,” Toms River, N. J. 
20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Christmas Gifts? Try This List 


A NEW BOOK 
By 
WILLIAM R. VALENTINER 
of the Metropolitan Museum 


MM a 


nee 


Get Ready for Your Winter Garten 





Immediate shipment can be made. Sash ordered today 


: try he text . un IUustration from The Pastor's : will reach you within a week and an order for our com- 
« ; ‘ 
. yy Pies y technicaliti © that W afe plete little vreenhouse will reach you within 10 jay " 
rt ’ ne | well 


myman a ‘ : 


= fas mar P o. ~er hhc 
yy ws \rtist will find inspiration and THE PASTOR’S WIFE - oo ee ca with all details also Prof. Me 





THE ART OF THE ca Glass must be used whether you garden for profit or 3 
E merely for the love of having flowers and vegetables = 
L OW COUNTRIES when they are a luxury. = : 
For the best results you must use the SUNLIGHT = 3 iq 
if of Dutch and Flemish Dovste Gtass Sasn. They make the earliest and = : 
the time of Dirk Bout = healthiest plants at the least cost of money and labor = 
; , a _ an -s a — **Then what," she asked “do = They are ‘ ? ae, _— mats and aon + eee = | 
‘gt apy ~ you fill your life up with? : are the standard sash of today among succ g f = 











: t cTiticism unique = i ot “> : * set enses far = 

F RE Cc KL ES etus f the work is = di “ By the author of "Elizabeth = 4 aan - pote a? d frames and small greenh = 

By GEN f the masterpieces by Dutch and Her Herman Garden’ = es : = 
STRATTON PORTE = \merican collection \ delicious satire of an English = SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH 00., 944 EB. Broadway, Louisville, Ky 3 

I ' it ' | trat eer ot mplete list of them girl and her German husband. = 3 
7 Owns $ \ case of domesti war—and = | 

. oe.) peace = 

r . uw oe lilustrated ! tyrthur Litle Net, = 


ber im 1 thi ANDERSEN’S $1.35 
dr ts it into a perma FAIRY TALES THE TWENTY- 


he ° Illustratedgby Dugald Stewart FOURTH OF JUNE: 
A MIDSUMMER wae A MIDSUMMER DAY 


NIGHT’S DREAM Micholen nad conn en By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


New popular edition Iilue rnal has attracted much atten “The Novelist of the Home” 

trated by Arthur Rackham , y reason of its poetic quality Author of ‘‘Red Pepper Burns 

.s ‘ Sete af of o he and cau te detai Hi — Ete. 

: ations for th ury tale classi . | 
f «a Rackhar trated hem Oh en Gen at ts oneal \ love story of American home 
work rene sotiat! ite wath aa the life that should have an especial 
16 Jilwet . , . ” holida nal ’ appeal at Christmas time because 
5 ; Va . of the glimpses it affords into the 


MYTHS EVERY am : , Vet. $1.50 heart of Ay al home and the cele 


bration a real, old-fashioned 
CHILD SHOULD COUNTRY HOUSES ae, 
° . ° Front ind Decorations in lor 
KNOW al with photographs inside Vet, $1.25 PI Private Electric Light Plants 
: ; Private Water Supply ants riv 
antes " are | Wright ' ‘ —— Mec oie nus o a oes - THE SEALED Sewage Disposal Plants Gasoline Storage Tanks = —— 
H nite : ppowates "7 Mary t if 5 OO ~9 $10 000 : A VALLEY Home Power Plants Gasoline Engines Pumping ac ery 
amilton Frye om $5.000 to 
M Ir ‘ | ' , ract ul ook tor those about to By HULBERT FOOTNER Bulletin on Any Outfit Sent on Request 
at “The “— ' . 1. Net, $3.00 Auth veep he T , KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY COMPANY 
aa the illuetrat f The Wonder uthor of wo on the rail ~ hela Loar Ao a tie pH ted 
ful Ad ture Nil I'he 


dle op AY LY EARLY AMERICAN CA Bm me 


, with quite a new view of 


lighted children the world ove - apa 
ot > ~ = > a work = ' CHURCHES the Indian How he regards us 





riginal at and how he regards himself The 
ment in her hand A study of some of the most in tragedy of mixed blood STANLEY’S HINGES 
Ou ’ ’ , Dim bl resting historical churches in Illustrated by Sherman Pott Net ‘ 
! . , s f Quality the world q 
ane untry, with photographs of $1.25 ay yg bt the hardware 
4 x —_ and interiors. Many for your new home, write for booklet 
x churches included in this “ ly H Doors.’ 
‘ are no longer in existence Properly Hung “nH” 
| photographs of them are ex Department 
dingly rare. | The stories of THE STANLEY WORKS 
» cnugr <s are no omy nec 
rating wut of great historical New Britain Con ticut 
t ilimstrated Ve $2. S0 











BAMBI 


By MARJORIE BENTON 
COOKE 
over with the good 
aml fun, with little sick 
mips into New York literary 





IUustration from “Myths Foer Vl ( n Blume or Illustration from ‘“‘The Sealed 


‘ Should K» te | , 











Published by 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Garden City, N. Y. 














Christianity and the Social Rage ) 
By ADOLPH A. BERLE, Director of the New England Civics Institute It Would Be a 


. . 
\n awakening social consciousness and a desire for communal happiness and well Nuisance 
being are = 


dominant notes of American life to-day. These aspirations have a 
rational line of growth and progress, but the impatient idealist frequently oversteps = a that Py gee ra or) _—— 
Aiti i asement Sash, wouldnt it? And an 

the bound of reason His perfectly sound protest against onerous conditions and that Casement Sash, woul 


' . os adjuster that involved disturbing and muss- 
iniquitous principles becomes a mere rage for change. In this timely and suggestive ing a fine silk curtain at the stool would not 


volume the author points out that no enduring social advance can be made without be an ideal device, would it? Therefore, see 
an underlying moral and spiritual base that your casements are‘equipped with our 
. ) : j ) a new 1914 Model ““HOLDFAST.” The ad- 

[mo $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. juster that makes casements RIGHT. 
McBRIDE, NAST 6 CO., Publishers, Unton Sq. North, New York Casement Hardware Co. 
9 So. Clinton Street Chicago | 
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A “And it also ends this hunger strike,”’ adds mother. 


» Brunswick “GRAND” 



































Third Call for Christmas Dinner 


| —yet the"”only response is the merry click of the balls as mother 
banks the number “‘7’’—7vight into the corner pocket! 
+ ‘Bully shot!” cries Master Dick. 

Father groans—‘ That finishes me!”’ 


A good laugh all around. Then they’re off to the dining room, 
where everybody plays the whole game over at the feast! 
+ &# & & 
This is the royal sport of CAROM or POCKET BILLIARDS that thousands 
of families are playing right at home! 
; And now—+this Christmas—give your folks a real Brunswick Table. Only a small 
ay investment. Yet it keeps boys home, and pays big dividends in pleasure all your life! 


ge 


And “BABY GRAND” Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables 


Imposing masterpieces, built of rare San Domingo mahogany, richly inlaid. Harmonize ¥ 
perfectly with home surroundings. The ‘‘Grand’’—for the modern home that has a private De Luxe Billiard Book Ready pi 
| i. er ra 1 » i an “np, a ” 3. _c. » § Se . Richly pictures all Brunswick Home Tables S's 
- billiard room—is regulation size, 4% by 9 feet. “Baby Grand”’ is modified only in size, to fit io aevell colene, Taowenis the rolickina apes 
~ in smaller rooms—3 by 6 feet, 344 by 7 and 4 by 8. that thousands are planning for Christmas, 
rhese scientific tables have the life, the speed, the perfect accuracy that have made the Gives details and factory prices. Mail coupon. 
name BRUNSWICK stand for super-excellence arqund the world. Genuine Vermont slate bed, WENNER astlicicclitede) aaitaa 
fast imported billiard cloth and Monarch cushions, famed for their lightning action. : : 
: : 4 . 
: a Home Trial Offer —_A Year to Pay The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
a “ . . ‘ D -8- - “hi 
You are welcome to any Brunswick right in your Pl — ne 
a ys . ms ease senc > -e Color- : ~( — 
5. own home free. Then pay a small amount monthly ae GONG abe hes conee-ustrates heow 


“Billiards-The Home Magnet” 


and details of your 30-day Home Trial Offer. 


—terms. as low as 20 cents a day! 
High Class Playing Outfit given free with each 
table—balls, hand-tapered cues, rack, markers, 









The Royal 


Christmas Gift table cover, tips, expert book ‘‘How to Play,’’ etc, Name 
‘ Addre 
ote Sie pp Poh *tiade *, ye Seo .; “~~ z me oY gl! 5 : ; 
=< Se td DB oo YY ke, (363) 











THE LOST PRINCE A Choice Gift for a Friend 
on ree The HONEST HOUSE 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett By RUBY ROSS GOODNOW 


Author of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “‘The Secret Garden,” 


“T. Tembarom,” etc. In Collaboration with RAYNE ADAMS 


Will be the Great Y early Feature oJ Introduction by FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, A.LA. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


MAGAZINE 
Beginning with November Number 


Presenting examples of the usual prob- 
lems which face the homebuilder, to- 
gether with an exposition of the simple 
architectural principles which underlie 
them. Arranged especially in reference 
to small house design. 


It is a story that will appeal to young and 
old—the kind that only Mrs. Burnett can 
write—the story of a young prince, heir to a 
throne, whose family had been outcasts for 
five h 


re hundred years from a country like the It is a book for every one who wishes 
fabled Zenda. You will love the young hero + 


from the first chapter. _— to create a house which is expressive of 








the owner and at the same time con- 


A Very Special Christmas Gift Offer sistent in all its parts, true to a chosen 




















: stvle, and containing throughout the ele- 
A Good Book Free with Seataipys pr me | 
. ments of gooa design. 

One Year of St. Nicholas 
Wour choice of Carolyn Wells’ “Betty's bappy Wear,” Hesop’s Decorative chapter headings by different architects, 
Fables (illustrated) or Roosevelt's “Stories of the Great West” Many illustrations from photographs, and from diagrams 

showing floor plans, etc. 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York Quarto, 322 pages. Boxed, $3.00 net 
Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to St. Nicholas, starting with November, postage, 12 cents 


and to pay forwarding and handling charges of book checked above. 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers 


























Ul See 5 ot ia ae Aon 
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‘The Deligh ts of | Getting, Well” 


Enjoy getting well—make health-getting a delight? 


Certainly 


. right here at home—where every natural con- A 
dition exists and where skill and knowledge are just as great / i 

as in Europe. Surgeon General Rupert Blue, of the U. S. ¢ \ 
Health Service, says “our gouty and rheumatic population 7 
need feel no alarm at the closing of the celebrated resorts 


at Karlsbad, Baden Baden, ClC.- 


. . ° ” 
amazing curative properties. 


there are springs in this 


country that posse 


Where is this place? At Old Point Comfort—Hotel 


Chamberlin where every Treatment given at Aix, Vichy, 





Karlsbad, Nauheim, or Harrogate 1s duplicated under superior, 


professional, direc ting skill. 


(\ 
The delightful part? You live in one of the great Hotels 

of America, with a cuisine famed the world over. You meet 

people whose tastes are your own—you ride, motor, walk, l 

play golf or tennis, and bathe in our great Sea-pool. You er 

dance; you are a part of the cultured social life and pleasant ( 

diversion of one of our largest Army Posts — Fortress \ 

Monroe. You have ever before you the inspiring sea-view We 

of Hampton Roads. You live in an atmosphere of cheer ; the WZ 


Treatments only add to the delightful part of getting well. 


book “Cured” —a plain tale of facts about what has been done 
t The Chamberlin for some of the thousands who came to 
take “The Cure And when you write for “Cured,” ask for 
books about the Hotel, Treatments, etc. You 
will find them worth reading. Address the Manager, 


George F. Adams, Box 204, Fortress Monroe, Va. 


some other 

















| 

If you are really interested, let Mr. Adams send you the little | 
| 

| 














House Furnishing and Decoration 


By ABBOTT McCLURE aad i. D. EBERLEIN 
futhor he Py B i Pes Furr 


Taste $7.5 j 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers 


31 Union Square North New York 
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Old Lights Put to Modern Use 


(Continued from page 377) 


makes an excellent transition to the 
picture beyond. Against a dark back- 
ground, a seven-branched Roman candle 
stick is invariably a striking silhouette. A 
window ledge also can carry such a can- 
dlestick effectively. The Roman lamp 
with its small font and long shaft and 
three or four wicks can be put to use as 
an informal table light in the dining-room. 
\ny chemist can concoct for use a rose- 
scented oil, and the lamp gives sufficient 
light and proves both practical and un 
usual. I wonder that more people do not 
put such lights to use. They are the 
omnipresent souvenir of the first trip 
abroad. For more gala occasions, use low 
silver Sheraton candlesticks. Battered 
though they be, at least there is nothing of 
the art nouveau about them. To use as 
lighter when cigarettes are passed after 
dinner, a little low Roman brass lamp 
plays well the part. This is not an ana- 
chronism, for had Czsar smoked, he. too, 
would have used it. 

Above the dining-room table can be 
suspended the piéce de resistance—a large 
old church lamp, such as one finds, for ex- 
ample, in Seville, with beautifully carved 
chains and a gorgeous red tassel. Be- 
tween each brace of the bowl is a tiny 
hole, through which can be threaded wires 
for small electric bulbs. The frosted va- 
riety of bulb is preferable. The fat, 
shining sides of the lamp reflect a_ bril- 
liant warmth. If one prefers, the bowl 
can be filled with electric bulbs, and the 
effect of overhead inverted lighting, so 
popular at present, is given. 

There are countless candlesticks, all in- 
teresting and more or less beautiful and 
useful. In the dolomites can be found a 
wrought-iron holder, crude, with a flat- 
iron base and finger piece. The prettily 
turned standard at the top is sharpened 
into a hook to drive in the wooden walls 
of the chalet whence it came. 

Candlesticks lend themselves readily to 
grouping. For example: with a pair of 
Japanese bronzes, bearing thick, richly red 
candles, put another piece of Oriental 
bronze—an incense burner by preference 
—and behind it hangs a bit of Japanese or 
Chinese embroidery—a square of wonder- 
ful blue-green from a mandarin’s coat. 
Here one immediately creates a unique ar- 
rangement. 

It often requires an ingenious, as well 
as patient, electrician to convert old lights 
into shape for modern use, but it can be 
done. More than ever are candles being 
used to-day, and more than ever do they 
fit in with the scheme of old lighting fix- 
tures, such as queer old brackets placed 
above a mantel, lending an air of distinc- 
tion and refinement. But one rule ob- 
tains throughout the house—do not mix 
gilt and copper or silver and brass. The 
room that calls for one forbids the other. 
By careful discrimination alone can we 
most successfully put our old lights to 
modern use. 
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Give Yourself a Christmas Present 


All next month you will be looking for Christmas presents for your friends. 
You will search the shops. You will not begrudge an extra dollar if you can 
make quite sure that your gifts will really please. Why not count your- 
self as one of your own friends—why not take a dollar and give yourself 
the one gift that will wear best? Arrange now for a half year’s supply of 


Floor Savers! 


Floor-damage, rug-ruin — 
both avoided by means of 
Feltoid Casters and Tips. 
Won't mar the smoothest 
surface —double the life of 
rugs. 


ELTOID) 


VANITY FAIR 


Y taking this precaution now, you will Vanity Fair. And, by saving you the many 
have from Christmas until next June, the dollars that you might otherwise spend on 
latest New York theatrical news. You will poor plays and dull books, Vanity Fair will 
have hundreds of stage photographs and in- keep you decidedly richer than you would 


Casters and Tips 


prevent floor-scars and digs 
which always result from the use 
of iron, wood and fibre casters, 


telligent reviews of the best Broadway pro- 
ductions. This is a remarkable season for 
the New York stage. Vanity Fair will keep 
you in touch with the best of it. 


Also, you will have the new things from the 


be without it. 


Above all else, however, Vanity Fair is insur- 


ance against dullness. Modelled on the big 


English and French weeklies, Vanity Fair 
brings you all manner of pictures and light 


worlds of art, of books, of music, and of out- articles to smile at. It gives you a fund of 
door sports. To bring you this news, freshly conversation. From cover to cover, it looks 
month by month, is the special province of at life cheerfully and entertainingly. 


Feltoids are made of a specially 
prepared material—strong—resil- 
ient — noiseless. They are abso- 
lutely unlike any other casters. 


Sold at furniture, hardware and 
department stores in varied styles 
and sizes adapted to all furniture 
needs. 


Special Offer: If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us 25 
cents and we will mail you post - 
paid two sets of Feltoid Tips for 
demonstration in your home. 


Christmas has an aftermath—a feeling, when it is all over, that you 
have nothing much to show for it. But Vanity Fair’s monthly 
visits will, for a long time to come, remind you of your fore- 
thought in getting one thing that you have really needed. 


Send for Booklet No. 12 


The Burns & Bassick Co. 
Dept. X 
Bridgeport, Conn. 























“One of the most delightful animal books of the season.” 
—Springfield Union. 


Tell Me Why Stories About Animals 


A New Volume in the ‘‘Tell Me Why”’ Series 
By C. H. CLAUDY 
The great popularity of the “Tell Me Why Stories,” the first book in the 


series, is a specific endorsement of the author’s entertaining and natural 
method of teaching the children without writing down to them. 


OU are going to get very genuine pleasure 





and help from your copy of 


Seed Catalog 


Write for it today, and when you get it you 
will be impatient far Spring to come. 


53-D Barclay St., 


With illustrations by Thomas Wrenn. 12mo. $1.25 net. Postage 10 cts. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Sq. North, New York City 
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THE STORY OF HOPE FARM 


began in the November issue of Country Life in America. Here is 
a true story of a successful farmer, by H. W. Collingwood, editor of the 

Rural New Yorker.”” ‘The smell of the soil’’ is on every page—as 
well as the fine insight of a man with a vision. 


The Annual Christmas Number 
of 
Country Life in America 


Much of the text will be printed in two colors and there will be eight 
pages in four colors. The Story of Hope Farm is continued—there are 


many Christmas features and all the regular departments on every phase 
ol life out-ol door 


Join the “Country Life’’ Family 


lt you like the kinship of those who love gardens and trees and dogs 


ind horses and delightfully appointed homes, draw up a chair at the 
Country Life” fireside 


Here is a Getting Acquainted Special Offer 


lf you are not a regular reader of Country Life in America, we want 
to introduce the magazine to you with these special issues. We offer 
five issues—-November to March, inclusive, for $1.00. If purchased 
separately on the newsstands these issues would cost you $2.05. It’s 
because we want to get you started as a reader of “ Country Life ”’ 
that we offer them to you at less than half price. 


apne, \ 
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Orica  Lhis coupon is for your convenience. 
3 e ‘ty, New Vo . ° ° 
“args Sore “N Will you use it? Please. 
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\ includes the Christmas Annual 
Me and the Gardening Manual in 
\ March—-both 50-cent issues. 
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“It's @ triumph,” says Gertrude Atherton; “interesting from first to last.” 





THE CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL 
By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


luthor of “‘London, an Intimate Picture.”’ 


This brilliantly written novel, laid entirely in New York, gives perhaps the most absorbing 


picture of life in America’s greatest city since the “House of Mirth.” Mr. Forman, how- 
ever, is an optimist, and shows the modern young man and woman as dominated by higher 
ideals than those of the preceding generation. 


limo. $1.35 net. Postage, 10 cents 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 31 Union Square, North, NEW YORK 
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Jimsy, the Christmas Kid 
(Continued from page 350) 


other link to his biscuit-riven chain. 

“Abner,” said Aunt Judith, nervously, 
at breakfast, “you—you don’t think this 
once—we—could have—a—a Christmas 
tree for Jimsy,” 

“Certainly not.” said Mr. Sawyer, and 
started violently at an outraged yell from 
somewhere near the wod-pile. 

“It—it must be Jimsy,” said Aunt Ju- 
dith, hurriedly. ‘“He—he was up so early 
I gave him his breakfast. He’s shoveling 
the snow from the walks—” 

“G’wan,” came a muffled roar. “Say 
that again and I'll bust yer face good.” 
Sounds of battle and villifying repartee 
speedily upset the Sawyer breakfast. Ab- 
ner Sawyer pushed back his chair and 
strode hastily to the kitchen window. He 
saw concentric circles of fists and snow 
and a yapping dog. He could not know 
that the defensive section of the mael- 
strom was Specks, the Christmas urchin 
next door—or that Jimsy and Specks set- 
tled every controversy under heaven in a 
fashion of their own. 

The first citizen flung up the window. 
“James!” he said, in a terrible voice. 

The concentric circles wavered—then 
whirled dizzily on. 

“Timsy !” 

Jimsy upset his freckled antagonist in 
the snow, and wheeled. 

“Mister Sawyer!” he yelled, indignant- 
ly; “he went an’ said ye was an ol’ crab 
an’ a miser an’ a skinflint an’ an’—a stiff, 
an’ I blacked his eye fur him, an’ tol’ him 
he lied. An’ he went an’ said ye didn’t 
have no heart or ye wouldn’t let Aunt 
Judith carry in the wood an’ do all the 
work, an’ never git no new clothes—” 

“Vil Yi! Yi! Yil’ derided Specks. 
“Boney Middleton tol’ me—Boney Mid- 
dleton tol’ me. You won't have no tree or 
nuthin’ !” 

“Didn’t I tell ve "bout the biscuit?” de- 
manded Jimsy, fiercely, “an’ Stump sleep- 
in’ in the work-shop, didn’t I? MHain't 
that enuff? Hain’t he good to boys an’ 
dogs ?—I—I don’t want no Christmas tree. 
ye big stiff; I’m goin’ to have turkey—” 

But Abner Sawyer had closed the win- 
dow with a bang. 








IV 
\nd the day before Christmas the Vil- 
ge Conscience telephoned the Lindon 
ank. 

“T felt that I must call you up, Mr. Saw- 
yer,” she said firmly, “and tell you that 
the boy you have with you over Christmas 
is going around from door to door, ring- 
ing the bell and—begging!” 

“Begging !”’ 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t call it just that— 
but—well—saying ‘Merry Christmas!’ 
rather hopefully.” 

Feeling rather sick, Abner Sawyer for- 
mally thanked his informer, and rang off 
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And, glancing out of his office window, he 
saw with a shock that, instead of Austin 
White, Jimsy and Peggy, the old mare, 
were waiting beneath a snow-ridged elm, 
to take him home in the sleigh. Jimsy 
caught his eye, smiled warmly and waved, 
and because Abner Sawyer did _ not 
know what else to do, he stiffly returned 
the salute, and reached for his hat, irri- 
tably conscious that sufficient sleep and 
food had already left their marks upon his 
guest. Jimsy’s cheeks above the old- 
fashioned tippet Aunt Judith had wound 
about his throat were smooth and ruddy. 

“Aunt Judith didn’t want me to come,” 
explained Jimsy, “but I tol’ her how Gink 
Gunnigan often let me drive his truck, an’ 
[ coaxed so hard she had to. 
Unc—Mister Sawyer, it—it’s 
Chris’mus Eve!” 

Abner Sawyer climbed in without a 
word. Peggy flew off with a jingle of bells 
through the village, through the woods, 
through a Christmas Eve twilight, dotted 
now with homely squares of light shining 
jewel-wise among the snowy trees. 

“Jimsy !” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“A lady telephoned that you'd been 
begging- from door to door.” 

Jimsy hung his head forlornly. “I—I 
only rung some door-bells an’ said ‘Merry 
Chris-mus.’ 

“You expected 
money ?” 

“Ye-e-e-es, sir.” 

“Why ?” 


Silence. 


nearly 


-and received 


“Jimsy, I insist upon an explanation.” 

Jimsy gulped. And, facing Abner Saw- 
yer, his eyes blazed with heart-breaking 
disappointment through tear-wet lashes. 

“Uncle Ab,” he choked, pitifully ; “it— 
it was a Chris’mus s’prise fur you an’ 
Aunt Judith.” <A great tear rolled slowly 
down upon the tippet. “I—I seen a book 
on fancy carpenterin’, an’ I—I didn’t have 
no money, an’ a thimble—it ain’t silver. 
but it’s most as good.” And then Jimsy 
lost his moorings, with a sob, ‘and cried 
his heart out upon the sleeve of Abner 
Sawyer. “I—I got the—book buttoned 
under my coat,” he blurted after awhile: 
an’, Uncle Ab, I’m awful sorry bout the 
door-bells. All the fellas do it home—”’ 

Abner Sawyer would have been less 
than human if the boy’s tragedy had not 
touched him. 

“Why,” he asked, huskily ; “why did you 
wish to give me a Christmas present ?” 

“Because,” cried Jimsy, passionately ; 
“yer so awful good to me an’ Stump, an’ 
so’s Aunt Judith. An’ I thought mebbe 
ye’'d never had nobuddy ever give ye a 
present an’ mean it like I did, or—” 

“Or what, Jimsy ?” 

“Ye'd feel diffrunt *bout Chris’mus.” 

The first citizen took the reins and drove 
home in silence, conscious only that the 
world was awry and he hated the Village 
Conscience. Nor was he quite himself, 


even after supper was done, and Jimsy, a 
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UNDERSTANDING THE FRENCH 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 
Author of ‘The People at Play.” 


A friendly and comprehensive study of the every-day 
living charm of modern French life of Paris and the 
provinces. 

Mr. Hartt is here concerned more with people than 
places, and he pictures the enviable qualities of the 
Frenchman at home, the little courtesies and urbanities, 
the variety and vivacity of street life social diversions, 
in short, everything that constitutes the living France. 

8vo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. 
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little tearful, still in his disappointment, 
safe in bed. 

“Abner!” 
chair by the fire. 


said Aunt Judith, from her 


“Yes?” said Mr. Sawyer, coldly. He 
wished Judith would not talk. She rarely 
did. He was tired and upset, and probing 
desperately within for some remnant of 
the cold complacence of a week ago. 

“The minister was here to-day. He— 
he told how Mrs. Dorgan took Jimsy in 
from the street. He—hasn’t—a real— 
home. The minister would like to—to 
find one for him.” 

Jimsy again! He must fling away his 
chain now or feel it clank. 

“That,” said Abner Sawyer, resentfully, 
“is of no interest to me.” 

There was pitiful, hard-wrung bravery 
in Aunt Judith’s face. Only a passionate 
surge of feeling could have swept away 
the silence and repression of the years. 
Only a woman’s emotion, wild and ma- 
ternal, for all its starving—inevitable as 
the law of God—could have leaped a bar- 
rier so fixed and unrelenting. 

“Abner,” she said, desperately; “I—I 
want to keep Jimsy—I—I can’t bear to see 
him go—” 

“Judith!” 

Aunt Judith read in his face an inex- 
orable death sentence of her hope, and 
rose, trembling. 

“You are a hard, cold man!” she said, 
very white, “and the house is so lonely | 
hate it! . . . I hate it!” quivered 
Aunt Judith, with a long, shuddering sob; 
“there’s no one to love in it—no one?! 
And everything Specks said to Jimsy was 
true!” 

\nd then, crying and shaking, she was 
gone, and Abner Sawyer went, with 
stumbling feet, to the privacy of his work- 
shop, his face death-white. The pompous 
illusions of his little world were tumbling 
to ruins about him. 

He had said with frequent unction that 
he was a “hard” man, interpreting that 
phrase liberally in terms of thrift, econ- 
omy and substantial common sense, and 
his world, through the mouth of an urchin, 
had flung back to him the galling words— 
Miser and Skinflint! They had 
fawned to his face and flouted his back, 
gossiping of servants and made-over 
gowns and _ kindlings. Up and 
down the quiet work-shop walked Abner 
Sawyer, clinging in an agony of humilia- 
tion to the loyalty of an urchin. ; 
It was all he had, he told himself, fiercely 
—all he had. Jimsy alone saw him as he 
was, and liked him. No heart! 

No Christmas tree! . . . No 
one in the house to love! . . . He 
must prove, then, to Specks—to Jimsy—to 
Judith—to the Middletons—to all Lin- 
don— 

Turning, with anger in his heart, he 
saw a book upon his bench. And, pick- 
ing it up, Abner Sawyer faced the pitiful 
fiasco of Jimsy’s Christmas gift. With a 
great lump in his throat and his eyes wet, 
he stared at the book of carpentering. “To 
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Uncle Ab,” it said upon the fly-leaf; 
“From Jimsy: Christmas Greetings.’ 

The door clicked as it had clicked the 
night before, and the night before. 

“Unc—Mister Sawyer,” said Jimsy, 
sleepily. “I mos’ forgot to come, I was 
so awful tired an’ sleepy. . . . Ain't 

Ain’'t—ain't sick, are ye, Uncle Ab? 
Yer face is awful queer.” | 

“I—I don’t know,” said the first citizen, 
hoarsely—‘‘I—I think I am. Go to bed, 
Jimsy, and—thank—you—for the book, 
my boy.” 

Jimsy went back to bed. He did not 
know—nor did Aunt Judith or Abner 
Sawyer—that presently he was the sole 
keeper of the house save Stump, snoring 
in the kitchen. For Abner Sawyer was 
furtively driving Peggy into a village that 
knew him only by repute, and Aunt Ju- 
dith, having slipped away in white de- 
fiance to Cousin Lemuel’s, down the road, 
was driving into Lindon with the sur- 
reptitious savings of many years in the 
old-fashioned pocket of her gown. 

Vv 

The clock struck six. It was Christmas 
morning! Jimsy awoke, with the thought 
of turkey uppermost in his mind, to find 
Aunt Judith by his bed, a wonderful look 
of Christmas, he thought, in her gentle 
tace. 

“Dress quickly, Jimsy,” she whispered, 
“and don’t make a sound—not a sound! 
I'll wait outside by the door. It—it’s a 
Christmas secret that nobody but you and 
I must know.” 

Jimsy tumbled into his clothes, and 
opened the door. “W-w-w-w-hat is it, 
Aunt Judith?” he whispered. 

But for answer, Aunt Judith only hur- 
ried him in a flutter to the sewing room, 
safe this many a year from the measured 
tread of first-citizen feet, and closed the 
door. 

“Oh, Aunt Judith!” 
Aunt Judith!” 


A Christmas tree winked and rain- 
bowed glory in a window by the eaves, 
everything beneath its tinseled branches 
that the heart of a boy could wish. The 
radiance in Jimsy’s eyes brought Aunt 
Judith to her knees beside him; her sweet, 
tired eyes wet with tears of pleasure. 

“You like it, Jimsy?” she whispered. 
““You’re sure you like it, dear” 

Jimsy buried his face in Aunt Judith’s 
shoulder, with a strangled sob of excite- 
ment and delight. “Aunt Judith,” he 
blurted; “I—I can’t mos’ tell ye what I 
think !” 

Aunt Judith’s arms clung tightly to him. 

“Cousin Lemuel helped me,” she whis- 
pered. “The house was dark, and Mr. 
Sawyer in bed. There wasn’t even a light 
in the work-shop We tip-toed up and 
down the _ back-stairs. You mustn't 
Not a word! 


gulped the boy. 


breathe a word of it, Jimsy. 

It’s for you and me.” 
Jimsy sighed. “Wisht,” he said; 

“wisht Uncle Ab believed in Christmas.” 
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\unt Judith kissed him. “Bless your 
heart, Jimsy,” she said, bravely ; “so do I.’ 

But even bewildering hours with gifts 
and trees must come to an end, and pres- 
ently Aunt Judith and Jimsy went down 
hand in hand to attend to the fire and 
breakfast. And the opening of 
the sitting room door froze Aunt Judith 
Sawyer to the threshold, her face whitely 
unbelieving. Something was wrong with 
the primness of the sitting room—some- 
thing in evergreen and tinsel and a hun- 
dred candles that showered Christmas 
from its boughs—something was wrong 
with Abner Sawyer—up and waiting by 
the window, his face twisted into a faint 
and sickly smile of apology. 

For, now that he was in the very heart 
of his “proving,” he did not know what 
on earth to do. Dignity? . . . It was 
hopelessly out of the question. With a 
monument to his midnight guilt blazing 
there in the corner—with Christmas 
wreaths hung in the windows to confound 
the Middletons—he must face the music. 
And, feeling very foolish, he cleared his 
throat and essayed to speak, paralyzed 
into silence again by the unexpected evo- 
lution of a hoarse croak, so horribly un- 
first-citizen that it frightened him. Jimsy 
broke the staring silence. 

“Uncle Ab,” he quivered; “ye never— 
ye never went an’ done all that fur me!” 

“I—I don’t know,” said Abner Sawyer, 
swallowing very hard; “I—I think I did.” 

Jimsy embarked upon a hand-spring of 
celebration. “Two trees!” he shouted, 
caution quite forgotten, in his wild ex- 
citement; “two suits of clothes—two 
everything! Oh, my Gosh, Specks ain’t 
in it! /’m the Christmas Kid!” and then, 
in a panic, he was on his feet again, his 
face hot and red. “Aunt Judith!” he 
exclaimed, almost crying, ’'m awful 
sorry—”’ 

\unt Judith’s tremulous 
tears and silver. “Abner,” she said, 
bravely; “one of—of Jimsy’s Christmas 
trees is in the sewing room. I—I’d like 
you to see it.” 


sé 


laugh seemed 


VI 

Like a rainbow blur, fled the Sawyer 
Christmas, punctuated with the yells and 
bangs of boyhood. Specks reviewed the 
Christmas tree in the sitting room and de- 
parted, upset. It was bigger than his own. 
So was the Sawyer turkey, which Jimsy 
reviewed in person, with a reverential 
glisten in his eye. From dawn to bed, it 
was a triumph. 

‘“Jimsy,” said the first citizen, at dusk, 
“has it—has it been what you'd call a—a 
walloper-thump ?— 

“Thump-walloper,” corrected Jimsy. 

“Thump-walloper of a day?” 

Jimsy’s reply was ecstatic. 

“T mos’ always forget,” he added, rue- 
fully ; “ \unt Judith said I mustn’t call ye 
Uncle Ab. Which d’ye like best, Uncle 
Ab? Mister Sawyer or Uncle Ab? 

“T—I think,” said the first citizen, 
a gulp, “that I prefer Uncle Ab.” 


with 














“So do I,” said Jimsy. 
With a wind-beaten flutter of wings, 
Jimsy’s Christmas fled at midnight. Dawn 
grayed bleakly over the Sawyer home, and 
there came an hour when Peggy waited 
to carry Jimsy to the station. Nervous 
and irritable—why, he did not know, save 
that time was crowding, and he must de- 
liver Jimsy to the minister in time for the 
8:32, Abner Sawyer strode resolutely to 
the kitchen door. But he did not summon 
Jimsy. Instead, he turned a little white. 


It was a common enough sight—a 
woman clinging to a child and crying—but 
Abner Sawyer was conscious of a swell- 
ing mutiny in his throat and a blur to his 
vision. 

“Do-o-o-n't cry, Aunt Judith!” gulped 
Jimsy, courageously ; “I'll be as good as | 
know how. An’ you'll be awful good to 
Stump, won’t ye, Aunt Judith? He’s 
lame an’—an’ he’s had a fierce life.”’ 

“Yes—yes—’”’ 

“An’ tell Uncle Austin White I sent him 
good-bye.” 

“Yes, Jimsy.” 

“An’—an’ write me every week "bout ol’ 
Peggy an’ Uncle Ab an’—an’—you, Aunt 
Judith. Don’t forget—”’ 

“Everything, dear!” 

““Go-o-o-0-od-bye, Aunt Judith!” 

“Oh, Jimsy! Jimsy!’ 

Abner Sawyer fled to his wagon with his 
hands upon his ears. When Jimsy came 
at last, looking very red and swollen, he 
was staring straight ahead. 

Peggy finished at the station almost neck 
and neck with the train. The minister 
spoke to Mr. Sawyer and rushed Jimsy up 
the steps. A bell clanged. There was 
much noise and puffing, and the train was 
under way. Jimsy, wildly remembering 
his good-bye to Uncle Ab, flung up the 
window and waved a frantic hand. 

A shaking hand touched the baggage- 
master. 

“Stop the train!” said Abner Sawyer, 
harshly. He was deadly white. “It—it 
is important. I will pay, if necessary!” 

It was unprecedented, but the baggage- 
master leaped to the bottom step of the 
nearest car and spoke to a brakeman. 
There was a hissing sound, and a jerk. 
When the train rumbled to a stop again 
Abner Sawyer was striding up the aisle. 
With the intelligent eyes of the young 
minister full upon him, he snatched Jimsy 
roughly from the seat, carried him down 
the aisle—down the steps—and over the 
platform to Peggy. 

“W-hat is it, Uncle Ab?” faltered the 
boy ; “did I—did I forget something ?” 

Abner Sawyer felt the boy’s warm, 
young cheek against his face, and a great 
lump welled up in his throat. Something 
hot stung his eyes. The clasp of his arms 
tightened. 

“Timsy,” he said, huskily, “you said | 
ought to give Aunt Judith a Christmas 
present, and I’m going to give her—you !” 












































Belgians Are Starving 
‘‘He Gives Twice Who Gives Quickly’’ 


ILLIONS of Belgians face starvation. They will perish if 
succor does not come at once. 


It cries out as imperiously as 
sinking ship. 


Cable Answers S. O. S. 


This Belgian Relief Committee cabled 
$50,000 from big, generous America to 
Ambassador Page, to use for buying food 
in England to hurry to Belgium as first 
aid, and $20,000 was cabled to United 
States Minister Brand Whitlock, in Brus- 
sels, and used in the same way. In Brus- 
sels alone one hundred soup kitchens 
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are feeding 100,000 hungry people. The readers to succor the starving Belgians. 
daily cable dispatches, in unbiased news Divide your Christmas plenty with them. 
reports, are giving a continuous account Be sure that the gift will be 





of the appalling disaster and desolation. 


Send a Christmas Check Today 


Send a check today, before it slips your mind, 
New York, and mark it for the Belgian Relief Fund. 


will at once go to the Belgian Relief Committee, which will use it for these two purposes: 
1 Torelieve immediate distress of Belgian refugees and the hundreds of thous- 
ands of destitute women and children and other non-combatants in Belgium. 


2 Torehabilitate as soon as practicable the poor Belgian peasant and working 
classes by helping them get roofs over their heads and tools to work with. 
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And this call is being heeded. 
food have been rushed to the rescue. 


In America how different the picture. 
This magazine will reach its readers just 
about Thanksgiving time. 
bountiful 


food and money. 
azines are carrying in their Christmas 
issues this appzal to their millions of 


blessed.” 


DeFOREST, Chairman of Executive Committee 


Checks, Money Orders, etc., should be made to J. P. MORGAN & CO., ‘ 
“FOR BELGIAN RELIEF FUND,” 23 Wall Street, and sent to that address 
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FIVE MEN WHO THREW A WHOLE WORLD INTO WAR 
These five men were the Kaiser, the Chief of the General Staff, 
the Minister of War, the Minister of Railways and the Chief of 
motion the most 
stupendous and efficient military machine of all history is told by 
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Understanding the French 
By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


Mr. Hartt is here concerned more with people than places, and he pictures the enviable 
jualities of the Frenchman at home, the variety and vivacity of street life, social diversions, 
moral education and national cleverne 


5 ) net Postage 


The Love Letters of Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo 


The Record of a Great Devotion 
Edited by LOUIS GIMBAUD. Translated by THEODORA DAVIDSON 
By force of a dominant will Hugo cloistered this beautiful girl in a shabby apartment, and, 
when she complained of ennui, told her to write everything that caused her heart to beat. This 
the originating idea of the letters out of some twenty thousand of which the editor has selected 
the most witty and cloquent 


4 Illustrated. $2 Postage 20 cent 
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With the Flowers and Trees in California 
By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
Under the Sky in California Illustrated with pictures in 
Saunders and from photograpi by the author 
This delightful introduction to the wonders of California plant life is not a scientific treatise, 
but ts at once a useful guide to the flower-crowned mesas and ancient forests and a charming 
taking home’ gift for the tourist He chats informally about old mission gardens; how the 
flowers looked in the days of the padres; of the poppy and its gay cousins, and the trees of the 
desert, wayside and mountain 
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9 $2.50 net. Postage. 1¢ 
The Modernizing of the Orient 
By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER 


In this volume a student of the people of the East has shown side by side the Oriental peoples 
in their primitive state and in contact with advanced Western thought and material progress 
IUlustrated 82.00 net -osta 
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The Mother in Education 


By FLORENCE WINTERBURN 


Luthor f From the Chuld 
Mrs. Winterburn believes 


development of her child 


Stand point The Children Health,” ek 

that the intelligent mother can do wonderful things in the mental 

She offers a logical and practical plan of home education which is 

flexible enough to meet the needs of a mother with only a limited amount of time at her disposal 
(2m 8] O net P j 10 cent 


The Subterranean Brotherhood 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
sg Hawthorne, the author of many works of fiction and general literature, was sentenced 
to The Federal prison at Atlanta for misuse of the United States mails. His book is a wonder- 
fully vivid picture of life inside the walls of a prison 
Svo Illustrated $1.50 net Postage, 12 cents. 
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Christianity and the Social Rage 
By ADOLPH A. BERLE 
Director of the New England Civi Institute 
In this timely and suggestive volume the author points out that no enduring{social advance 
can be made without an underlying moral and spiritual base. 


12mo $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 
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Jack Straw in Mexico 
How the Engineers Defended the Great Hydro Plant 


By IRVING CRUMP 


The adventures of Jack Strawbridge, a New England boy, who is intrusted with a valuable 
vet of blue prints to deliver to an American engineer in charge of the great power plant that 
supplies electricity to Mexico City 


12mo $1.00 net Postage, 8 cents. 
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Boy’s Book of Famous Regiments 
By H. A. OGDEN 
With the collaboration of H. A. Hitchcock 


\ spirited narrative of the history and exploits of world 
famous fighting corps like those in the Continental Army 
and the Civil War; the Highland and Guard Regiments 
of England; the Imperial Guard and Cuirassiers of France 
the Giant Guard of Prussia and Frederick the Great's 
Grenadiers of Germany; the Cossacks and Preobrajinsky 
of Russia; the Dragoons and Jagers of Austria; the 
Alpine Infantry and Bersaglieri of Italy; Gordon’s 
Chinese Regiment; the Swiss Guard; the Garde Civique 
of Belgium, Canadian Dragoons, and the Army of India, 
et Iilustrated in color and line by H. A. Ogden. $1.50 
net. Postage, 14 ¢ents 
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Life of King George 


of Greece 


By CAPTAIN WALTER 
CHRISTMAS 


This romantic life story of the 
Northern Prince who became a 
Southern King is written from 
intimate knowledge gained from 
frequent visits to Greece. The 
author also makes clear the posi- 
tion of Greece in European poli- 
tics, her national ideals and ambi- 
tions, the obstacles in the way and 
how King George was determined 
to overcome them 


Photogravure frontispiece and other 
pictures from the collection of H. M. 
Queen Alexandra. 8vo. $4.00 net. 
Postage, 20 cents 


Thirty Years 
in the 
Manchu Capital 


In and Around Moukden in 
Peace and War 


By Dr. DOUGALD CHRISTIE 
Edited by His Wife 


A picture by a sympathetic and 
skilled observer of the Changeless 
East and the rapid progress of 
events that have given rise to the 
Changed East. Dr. Christie, who 
is one of the quiet heroes of peace, 
went to Moukden in 1882 as a 
medical missionary. 


Svo. Illustrated 
$2.75 net Postage 20 cents 


An Idler in Spain 


Notes on s Goya Pilgrimage 
By J. E. CRAWFORD FLITCH 


Mr. Flitch has conceived the 
happy idea of studying Goya, the 
Spanish Hogarth and master 
painter, against the background 
of Spain, in the vital air of to-day 
and not in the atmosphere of the 
museums. 


Svo. With eight illustrations after 
Francisco Jose Goya Lucientes 
$2.00 net. Postage 14 cents 
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